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REPORT, “ON THE EXPEDIENCY OF INTRODUCING 
SELECTIONS FROM THE BIBLE, INSTEAD OF THE 
BIBLE ITSELF, INTO OUR SCHOOLS.” 


BY B. P. AYDELOTT, D. D. 


To discuss a subject intelligibly and faithfully, it is necessary 
at the outset to have an exact understanding of its terms. Error 
or disagreement here will be sure to embarrass every subsequent 
step. 
We understand, then, by the word #id/e, as used in the theme 
on which your committee are required to report, the common 
English version, or that effected by public authority in the reign 
of James the First. In this sense the term is always employed, 
both in conversation and writing, unless something in the matter 
under discussion, or in the manner of treating it, point out a par- 
ticular application of it. To attach any other meaning to the word 
Bible, without a special necessity, is to do violence to the ordinary 
use of language. 

By “our schools’? spoken of, we understand scholastic institu- 
tions in general, or places of instruction. for youth, from the com- 
mon school up to the university. 

The College then, as we interpret its intentions, a of us | 
to discuss the expediency of introducing human compilations from 
the authorised English translation of the sacred Scriptures, instead 
of the volume itself, into our various educational institutions. 

With these views of the subject before us, it is evident, that we 
are excluded from the general subject of the scholastic use of the 
Bible. All discussion concerning the various versions, ancient 
and modern, of the Holy Scriptures, would be irrelevant. These 
are forbidden ground to us. How the Bible ought to be used as a 
school-book ;—what are the advantages of such use, literary, moral 
and political ;—or what translation is best for this purpose, wheth- 
er of the ancients, that of the Seventy or Aquila, or Symmachus, 
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or Théodotion; or of the moderns, that of Castalio, or Junius and 
Tremellius, or Eckius, or Wickliffe, or that of Geneva;—these and 
such like questions, are altogether out of place on the present occa- 
sion. ‘To introduce any one of them would tend to lead away the 
mind from the true subject of discussion; and might justly expose 
your committee to the suspicion of endeavoring to perplex their 
subject, or to get rid of it altogether. 

Dismissing, then, every foreign matter, we ought to come in the 
spirit of candid, enlightened, serious inquiry to the point really 
before us, viz: The expediency of introducing human compilations 
from the common English Bible, instead of the sacred volume 
itself, into our educational institutions. To understand the College 
as meaning any thing else in the theme committed to us, is, we 
humbly apprehend, to misconceive its meaning; and to bring up 
other topics on the present occasion, might embarrass and mystify, 
and thus defeat the practical intention of the College. 

In, therefore, the plain, ordinary, honest import of the words, it 
is asked,—* is it expedient to introduce selections from the Bible 
instead of the Bible z¢se//, into our schools??? We answer unhesi- 
tatingly, no; and we proceed to give our reasons. 

I. First, 7¢ is not practicable to “ introduce selections from 
the Bible instead of the Bible itself, into our schools.”’ 

Our people, we all know, are much divided in religious views, 
and as scholastic institutions, with very few exceptions, are com- 
mon ground, the like difference must also run through them. We 
generally find in the same school, youth of all the prominent denom- 
mations. It is neither our purpose, nor province here to in- 
quire into this difference. It is plainly, the result of our invalua- 
ble liberty of conscience, and we doubt not that Providence has 
overruled it for much good. 

But since this diversity of religious views does exist, and as each 
one highly values his religious liberty, so any attempt to infringe 
this, by unfairly thrusting the peculiar views of another upon him, 
at once excites the most determined resistance. On no subject are 
our people more jealous than on that of their freedom of con- 
science. 

Now it is very possible, and every one who has given but a 
slight attention to the subject, knows it to be so,—it is very possi- 
ble we say,—by carefully selecting certain portions of the Bible 
and passing over others, to make such a compilation as will be 
decidedly favorable to any one of the leading denominations. But 
to prepare and introduce such a book as this, would certainly be 
an unfair protrusion of sectarian peculiarities. All others would 
feel it to be so, and consequently set themselves against every at- 
tempt to foist, or force it upon them. And yet it requires, we 
think, very little knowledge of the public mind in this country, to 

‘aware that such is precisely the evil which would be univer- 
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sally feared, were it proposed to introduce selections from the 
Bible into our schools. We all understand i.uman nature too well, 
its imperfections, weaknesses, biases, prejudices, éven in the best, — 
to be willing to entrust to any man, or any company of men, how- 
ever wise and upright, the preparing of such a compilation. It 
manifestly could not be better than its authors, but in the matter of 
religion, nothing short of perfection will, or ought to satisfy us. 
The complete book of God can be the only standard to enlight- 
ened conscience. Any thing short of this, may convey error just 
as certainly as the positive assertion of it. Indeed, to suppress 
truth (and to select implies to suppress), to suppress truth, we say, 
is one of the most common and effectual means of deception. 

But suppose it possible for uninspired and therefore fallible men 
like ourselves, to make a perfectly fair selection from the Bible,— 
that is, such a selection as presented every important doctrine and 
duty in its true scriptural proportions and harmony, how, without 
miracle, (i. e. the same species of evidence on which the Bible 
itself rests),—how; we ask, without miracle, could you satisfy the 
public of the fact? An improper bias would be universally sus- 
pected; and this universal suspicion would most effectually prevent 
the general introduction of the proposed compilation. And how 
far, by the divisions and contentions which would certainly grow 
out of attempts to introduce such selections,—how far the whole 
subject of Bible study in our schools, might be thrown back, is a 
matter worthy of serious consideration. 

But grant that it were possible to introduce a scriptural selec- 
tion, we object to the attempt, because— 

Il. Human ability is utterly incompetent to prepare such 
a work. 

The Bible, says the great Master of intellectual philosophy, 
“hath God for its author, salvation for its end, truth, without 
any mixture of error, for its matter.’’ The Bible is God’s work. 
And it is intended for man,—not this or that man,—but men in 
general, the race, and each one of the race. It is therefore the 
duty and the privilege of every individual of the human family, 
from the first dawn of ability, to become acquainted with the 
Holy Scriptures, and to make a faithful use of them as the only 
infallible directory of life and salvation. For this great object God 
made the Bible. And it is evident that none other than God could 
make sucha book. His knowledge, goodness and power were 
all required to produce such a work, and are manifested in every 


page of it. 


‘¢ Great God! with wonder and with praise 
On all thy works I look ; 

But still thy wisdom, power and grace, 
Shine brightest in thy book.” 


——— es ee 
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What would be thought of the man, or of any number of men, 
who should undertake to make an epitome of the earth, or even 
of the State of Ohio,—its hill, dale, and woods; its soil, minerals, 
fountains and water courses; its herhage, its fruits;—all its resour- 
ces and productions, on a small scale, for the use of our children 
until they succeeded their fathers in tHe possession and enjoyment 
of the State itself? But such an attempt as this, would be modes- 
ty, in comparison with that presumption which would abridge the 
book of God. 

Doubtless, He who formed this broad and beautiful land in all 
its variety and abundance, knew perfectly the number, characters 
and wants of the millions who were to inhabit it from first to last; 
and He has most wisely and beneficently adapted it to them. Each 
individual of our teeming multitudes, finds just what is best suited 
to him, and what his Creator designed for him. All is fit and 
good,—such fitness and goodness as could.come only from God. 

But what is Ohio, or any other land, and its adaptations to those 
who, in all time, are to throng its surface,—what are these things, 
great, countless, wonderful as they may be,—what are they, when 
compared with that work of God, which was intended, not for the 

ople of a State, or a Kingdom, or an Empire, but for the whole 
world? What short of Almighty power, infinite wisdom, and 
boundless goodness could prepare a country for the necessities and 
enjoyments of its inhabitants? And what short of the same power, 
wisdom and goodness could provide a work which was to minister 
to the wants and happiness ofa world of immortal souls? “Thou 
hast magnified thy word above all thy name!”’ 

Man has been justly called a microcosm. Each one of us is a 
little world in himself. “We are fearfully and wonderfully 
made.”” And of this amazing, glorious creature, man,—it is the 
decree of the Eternal that millions upon millions shall exist, and 
that no two individuals of this “ multitude which no man ean num- 
ber,” shall be exactly alike. There is much that is peculiar in 
every man’s intellectual and moral character; and in his circum- 
stances each one differs not merely from every other, but from 
what he himself, only the moment before, was. Now for this 
wonderfully complicated, and ever varying creature, was the Bible 
prepared. Hence every one who faithfully looks into it, finds it, 
at all times and in every situation, exactly suited to his case. It 
tells him just what he is, it throws light over Aés path, it makes 
every needful provision for Ais support and consolation. And so 
of all. What wisdom and goodness but those of the Infinite? 
whose power but God’s could do this? 

And who would be willing, where everlasting interests are at 
stake, to commit himself to the guidance of a man like himself; or 
even of anangel? The Father of lights is alone competent to lead 
onward in the path of duty and safety, the minds which He has 
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made. Worlds would not tempt us to withhold from an immor- 
tal spirit, any thing of that which God designed for its instruction 
and happiness. He only, who created each moral agent, knows 
exactly its constitution, and can adapt his communications to every 
individual, and to all. This He has done; and if we, instead of 
letting the Father of spirits speak for himself, and to his own, 
select out of his communications merely such parts as we, in our 
wisdom, think most suitable, have we not reason to fear that in 
multitudes of cases we may withhold from the mind that very por- 
tion of truth which was best adapted to its case, and which might 
have brought a blessing with it ? 

In the history of those who have been benefitted by the word 
of God, it will be found that one has had his attention arrested by 
a certain part of scriptural narrative; another has been awakened 
to serious reflection by a particular precept or admonition; a third 
has been brought to reform by some doctrinal exhibition; and oth- 
ers again, have been»made wise unto salvation by the devotional 
strains of the son of Jesse, or by the teachings of Him who spoke 
as never man spake. As the stars of the heaven are countless for 
multitude, so the lights of God’s word cannot be numbered, and 
each one pours forth its own peculiar ray for the guidance of life’s 
perilous voyage. Who would extinguish one of these stars of 
God’s moral firmament, or withhold its shining? 

While the whole book is adapted to mankind as a whole, the 
case of not one is left unprovided for. And so perfectly fitted is 
it for each and for all, that he who ean resist its influence is_be- 
yond the possibility of help. “If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though one rose from 
the dead.’? Surely, it is fearful presumption to withhold this key 
of knowledge, or to make a substitute for it! 

If we knew all the powers and capacities of one human being, 
all his varying cireumstances, and all the secrets of his soul, then 
might we prepare a Bible for him. But if, in the case of one, we 
are insufficient for this work, much less could we do it for all the 
youth of a school, a state, ora nation. It demands infinite wis- 
dom, infinite goodness, infinite power for the smallest part of this 
work. God only could make the Bible. “All scripture is gives 
by inspiration of God.’”,—And may He in his infinite mercy pre- 
serve us from the “plagues”? threatened against that man who 
“adds unto’’ or “takes away from the words of THE Boox.’’ 

Here it is, perhaps, incumbent upon us to meet two or three 
objections which may occur to some. 

1. “If it be inexpedient,’’ some may ask, “to introduce into 
schools, selections from the Bible, instead of the Bible zétsed/,’’ 
how can we justify those scriptural extracts which are found min- 
gled up with other lessons, in many reading books already 
used in schools?—and what can be said for those purely bibli- 
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eal compilations published by religious societies, or individuals, 
for the same purpose!”’ 

We answer without hesitation, that if such works are intended 
to be substituted for the Bible, we cannot approve of them. 
They are all, in this point of view, miserably defective, and argue 
a spirit of heaven-daring presumption. 

But, in truth, we have never seen.such a selection designed to 
be introduced into schools instead of the Bible itself. Their com- 
pilers avow no such intention; and their labors lead very naturall 
forward to the ultimate introduction of the whole Bible. We 
doubt not that our venerable President, Mr. Picket, or the Rev. Mr. 
McGuffey, or Mr. Milo G. Williams, or others among us who have 
compiled reading books, rich in scriptural extracts, would repel with 
a deep sense of injury, the charge, or even the suspicion, of design- 
ing, by these their labors, to supersede the Bible in schools, or to 
keep the sacred volume out of the hands of any class of learners. 

And in the case of Sunday School Societies, and of different re- 
ligious denominations, they all, with scarcely an exception, encour- 
age as early as possible, the study of the whole Bible. 

2. Neither do we, in the second place, intend, by any thing we 
have said, to condemn the use of the New Testament, or of a sin- 
gle Gospel, or an Epistle, or the Psalter, or any other portion of 
the scripture as a reading book in schools. 

The pupil must begin—if he begin at all—to read the Bible 
somewhere; and it is certainly proper that his mind should be 
directed to the simplest and easiest lessons first. For this purpose, 
the Gospels, or a single Gospel, or the Psalter, or the Epistles of 
John, or what is better, the whole of the New Testament, may be 
used: And to have each one, or all of these embraced in a separate 
volume, is quite desirable, both as a matter of convenience, and to 
save expense. The lowest price at which we have known the 
Bible sold, is fifty cents, but a Gospel, or Epistle, or the whole of 
the New Testament, can be procured for an eighth or a twelfth 
part of this sum. The advantages then to parent and pupil, of 
such an introductory biblical reader, are obvious. 

If, however, the introduction of any single book of scripture, or 
even of the whole of the New Testament, was intended to keep 
the Bible out of our schools, we would enter our solemn protest 
against such procedure. But we see no reason to indulge any ap- 
prehensions on this subject. They who are so sincerely friendly 
to the reading of the scriptures in our schools as habitually to 
employ the New Testament or any considerable portion of the 
sacred writings for this purpose, will not often be found to stop 
short-of the whole volume, or to object to its use. 

3. If it be asked, whether our remarks do not exclude foreign 
versions, and even the originals from scholastic use;—we answer, 
not at all. 
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It is right and proper that. the children of foreigners among us 
who do not understand our tongue, should read their own author- 
ized translations of the Holy Scriptures. Though we must here 
be permitted to express our firm conviction, that i¢ is not for the 
best interests of our beloved country, or of those who emigrate 
to it, to keep up a distinction in language. . We would -have 
all, as quickly as possible, become thoroughly Am@ric an, not only 
in heart, but in tongue. Still, let those pupils who are unable to 
read English, not be deprived of the Bible in their own lang 

And in our eolleges, and other higher seminaries of learning, let 
the sacred originals be carefully read. All the arguments which 
are urged for the ordinary reading of the Holy Volume will apply 
here, and apply with just as much additional foree, as the He- 
brew and Greek scriptures are more full and impressive than an 
translation of them. But let not this critical study of the Bible,— 
we repeat it,—let not even this critical study of the Bible, be suf- 
fered to take the place of the regular, daily reading of our ordi- 
nary English version in these most important institutions. That 
will be a dark day for our country, when the Bible is banished 
from its colleges. In proportion as a thorough education gives 
influence to the subject of it, it is important that his mind be 
imbued and governed by pure scriptural principles. But our 
colleges would certainly fail of this result, were they to per- 
mit a weekly, critical recitation in the sacred originals, to su- 
persede the daily, practical, devout reading of our common 
version. 

Let it be observed, however, that these are cases, which, we 
believe, did not enter into the view of the College in the appoint- 
ment of your committee. 

It was on the expediency of introducing into our schools, selec- 
tions from the ordinary Bible, instead of the book itself,—this is 
the subject on which we were required to report. 

But your committee dare not close without adding a few words 
in discharge of an unspeakably higher obligation, than any which 
your respected body could impose. 

Our subject is one of peculiar importance. 

It involves, we are persuaded, the best interests of our country, 
of every individual in it, and of all who are to succeed us to 
the end of time. Our present discussion concerns the revelation 
of God’s will, and purposes of mercy towards the human fami- 
ly,—that book which is alike the standard of our duty, and the 
charter of our hopes. 

It is, therefore a subject of peculiar sacredness also. 

Nothing that is light in language or manner, no prejudices 
of the individual, or sect, no pride of intellect or learning, no 
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love of controversy, no selfish feeling, should be permitted to 
come near it. We must approach it in a serious, candid, and 
benevolent frame of mind, if we would understand it aright 
or discuss it profitably. We may write volumes, and spend 
weeks in disputing about the Bible, and after all, do no good 
to others, and much injury to ourselves. It is only in cher- 


ishing the spirit of the Bible,—its humble, honest, solemn, 


affectionate spirit,—we can qualify ourselves for handling the 
Brste QUESTION ; and draw down upon ourselves and those 
whom we wish to benefit, the blessings of the Divine Author 


of the Bible. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 








C—O 
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REPORT ON THE IMPORTANCE AND PRACTICABILITY OF 
CREATING DEPARTMENTS IN OUR STATE GOVERNMENTS 
HAVING THE SUBJECT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION UNDER 
THEIR IMMEDIATE SUPERVISION. 


BY ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, 


: on the 
theme propounded to their consideration, to assume the pod 
points already established and very generally adopted by the 


It will greatly lessen the labors of your com 





cates of national education, in reference to two subjects prélimis” 


nary to that now under discussion. These are—first, the value of 
education to the State: and, second, the value of the patronage of 
the State to education. The points elaborated and demonstrated 
under the first, are:— 

1. That intellect itself is the most valuable portion of the 
wealth of a state, and, therefore, its cultivation on the ground of 
public utility, is worthy of the most enlightened attention of the 
most selfish government in the world. In_ proof of this, it is 
argued, that the value of iron, lead, tin, copper, silver, and gold 
mines, the value of the products of oceans, seas, lakes, and rivers 
—of the forest, the field, and the flock, as respects the state, abso- 
lutely depend upon the skill and understanding of the community 
to convert these to its convenience and comfort. And this is again 
corroborated by the fact, that the educated genius of an Euclid, a 
Faustus, a Columbus, a Newton, a Bacon, a Franklin, a Fulton has 
achieved more for their country and the world than all the wars 
and armies—than all the laws and statutes of the four greatest 
empires of the earth. Hence, concludes the political economist, 
the intellect of a state, merely regarded as'a source of national 
wealth and prosperity, ought to be cultivated by the state; and 
because this is always the richest part of the national domain, the 
government has more reason and right to legislate on this species 
of property for its improvement and safe keeping, than on any 
other subject within its supervision. 

2. That morality, the effect of properly educated mind, is not 
only a source of wealth in all the fruits of honest industry, but a 
sovereign preventive of hospitals, penitentiaries, prisons, poor- 
houses, criminal jurisdiction, police establishments, and all the 
taxes and public burthens which sustain them: for these are proved 
to be “the regular instalments, pr rather the fines and penalties,” 
which a state pays for the neglect of the education of her youth, 

3. In the third place:—It has been fully demonstrated, that the 
true glory of a state is not the extent of its territory, the luxuri- 
77 
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ance of its soil, the deliciousness of its climate, nor the variety and 
excellence of its mineral, vegetable, and animal productions. A]] 
these are but its patrimony. Nor can it be plead that its glory 
consists in the number of its citizens, or in their physical endow- 
ments, much less in its armies and navies, its wars and conquests: 
for these belong rather to the animal than the human powers of our 
species. But the enlightened statesman, the philosopher, and the 
christian, have unanimously decided, that the chief dignity of a 
state is the intelligence, virtue, and happiness of all its citizens. — 
Intelligen@@\and virtue standing in relation to happiness as means 
to anend, make education, which has these for its object, of the 
highest importance. 

4, And in the last place,—that the only firm basis of a Repub- 
lican‘form of government, is the intelligence.and virtue of the 
whole population. All the histories of the human race are fear- 
lessly appealed to in proof, that the fiercest despotisms in the world 
have appeared amongst the most ignorant and vicious of mankind; 
while republics have flourished only as long as the communities of 
which they were composed, were intelligent and virtuous. From 
these four:—The wealth which it creates, the evils which it pre- 
vents, the positive felicity which it bestows, and its indispensable 
use to a republican government, its value to this whole community 
is sufficiently apparent, and, therefore, we hasten to the second 
preliminary :— The value of the patronage of the state to educa- 
tion. ‘The points argued out, and which we assume, are:— 

1. That owing to the ignorance, vice, and poverty of large 
masses of individuals in almost every uneducated community, it 
is impossible that the youth of any country can be universally 
educated but by governmental patronage and provision. It has 
been fully ascertained, in other countries where free and common 
schools are now established, that without the aids of the benevo- 
lent, the poor cannot be educated: and‘it is equally demonstrated, 
from actual experiment often repeated, that voluntary contribu- 
tions are too limited and transient to establish a system of universal 
education. 

2. That those communities are the most intelligent and virtuous 
—the richest, most prosperous and happy, whose governments 
have most liberally patronized education, by making it a primary 
national concern. 

3. But no government on earth has yet done all for the educa- 
tion, intellectual and moral, of its youth, which either its means 
allow, or its exigencies require: for there is a class in every civil- 
ized community of such intellectual and moral worth, mainly the 
result. of an education which it may be in the power of an 
enlightened and prosperous community to bestow on all its youth, 
which class, were it to be so enlarged as to include the immense 
multitude, would place that nation as far above all other nations, 
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in all that is noble, virtuous, prosperous, and happy, as that class 
excels the uneducated mass that now constitutes so large a portion 
of the population of almost every community. 

From all these considerations, and others of great, though infe- 
rior moment, some nations in the old world, and many states in the 
new, have made the education of youth more or less a state con- 
cern, and have enacted many laws, established common schools, 
raised extensive funds, and appointed numerous agents to promote 
the cause; but one, as yet, however, of all the political states on 
earth, seems to have given that attention to the subjeet which has 
made it the firstand most momentous concern of the whole nation. 
Prussia, indeed, now occupies the vantage ground, and in her 
ascent to that dignified pre-eminence which she now enjoys 
amongst her European sisters, as the first fruits of her future glory, 
she deservedly attrdets the admiration of all philanthropists ‘of 
every creed and name, and bids Europe and the world attempt the 
elevation and improvement of the human race as the first of duties 
and of privileges ordained for associated man. Prussia, however, 
may not be a perfect model in all her views and plans: yet she is 
a model worthy of emulation, so far-as she makes the education of 
all her children the paramount interest of national patronage and 
care, and subordinates every other institution to that which pro- 
vides for the intellectual and moral training of her youth. 

Our first argument, then, in favor of the creation of an educa- 
tional department in every state government, either by constitu- 
tional or legal provision, is drawn, not merely from the theoretic 
value of education to the State, nor from the speculative import- 
ance of national patronage to education, but from a more certain 
source of practical wisdom:—from the experience and the example 
of Prussia and France, of Bavaria and Russia—states in the old 
world which lead the way in national education, and that have the 
advantage of experience greatly superior to ours. For the same 
reason that most of the thirteen original states, of this confederacy, 
did adopt the common law of England till they could make a 
better; or as the Pilgrim Fathers adopted the Divine laws of the 
Jewish institution, till they could improve them, because they had 
worked well in other communities, so ought the state of Ohio, 
and every other state that has made any provision for education, 
have a literary department in its government to attend exclusively 
to this very business. We ought to do it, we say, because nations 
of larger experience have done it. This, it is true, is only follow- 
ing example, which is, however,.in such cases, a better teacher than 
theory. But while arguing from precedent, we argue not for 
blind, implicit, or servile imitation; but from examples tested by 
fruits, whichalready commend the system to universal adoption, as 
every one must know who is at all acquainted with its operations 
in France and Prussia. To these states might be added the exam- 
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ples of New York and Pennsylvania, which already, in their 
infancy, begin to work so advantageously. But in order te our 
second argument in favor of a governmental superintendency of 
education, by means of a general superintendent with proper aids, 
we shall enumerate the things already agreed upon in our own 
country as essential to a state or national system of education. — 
These are— 

1. The division of a state into school districts, of which, for 
example, there are about eight thousand in Ohio. 

2. The building, or the assisting to build, in those districts suit- 
able school houses, and sometimes furnishing libraries and various 
literary apparatus which require the apprepriation: of a special 
fund. 

3. The appointment of a board of directors in each district, and 
the assignment of their duties and responsibilities, subject to 
examination in order to compensation. 

4. The erection of two great Normal schools, for the purpose of 
teaching teachers the art of teaching; or of qualifying persons to 
communicate that knowledge requisite to the district schools, from 
which all the districts in a state are ultimately to be supplied with 
competent instructors, of literary and moral respectability. So 
important is this item in a national system, that, in the language of 
the justly celebrated M. Cousin, a “state may be said to have done 
nothing for education, unless it educates the teachers: “for as is the 
teacher, so is the school.” 

These four general items, in all their comprehension, certainly 
require a superintendency of as much vigilance and attention as 
can be bestowed by any one general officer; and as much, at least, 
as is paid by any one officer at the head of any department in the 
state governments; so that its duties can no more wisely be super- 
added to those of a secretary of state, or any other officer, than 
those of the Mayor of London can be attached to the premier of 
England. 

3. But in the third place, whenever education becomes a matter 
of governmental provision, it must of right become a subject of 
governmental supervision. And this is now.the case in all the 
New England States, in New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio; and, 
indeed, in all the States. The State of Ohio is henceforth to ex- 
pend annually $400,000; Pennsylvania $500,000; New York 
$1,300,000; many other States in the same proportion, and Mi- 
chigan in a still greater ratio than any of them. In the State of 
Virginia, we have now an invested fund of nearly one million, 
five hundred thousand dollars, the revenue from which last year, 
was $96,000. This is called “the literary fund,” and: being 
raised chiefly from vice and ignorance, “from fines, forfeitures, 
penalties, lotteries, escheats, and derelict estates,” was originally 
designed to be devoted to the education of the poor, or to the re- 
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moval of that very ignorance and vice which. have supplied in part 
this immense and rapidly accumulating fund. Yet owing to many 
defects in the system, and difficulties in the execution of it, we 
learn from the report of the Second Auditor of State for 1837, 
that only $45,000 have been annually appropriated to the education 
of the poor of this commonwealth—an illustrious proof, were all the 
circumstances known, of the great superiority of district schools to 
free schools, for the benefit of both rich and poor. 

But beside these various State funds mentioned, there are the 
schoo} lands in some of the Western States. In Ohio, for exam- 
ple, every thirty-sixth square mile, or one section in every town- 
ship of six miles square, has been appropriated in aid of education. 
These lands have been the subject of both general and special 
legislation; and for the want of a superintendent, many of these 
lands have been variously sacrificed to individual cupidity and 
injustice. It is intimated, from a source entitled to credit, that 
some of these school lands, worth twelve dollars per acre, have, 
under some of these specialties, been sold for three dollars, to the 
great detriment of the school fund. These lands are also liable to 
other depredations, as al public lands are; and, therefore, require 
some attention from some special officer, and from whom, more 
naturally than the superintendent of education. Still it must be 
observed, that funds for school purposes do. not chiefly depend on 
these lands, but are also derived from direct taxes, from State 
funds, and recently from surplus revenue. 

Ought not, then, this immense pecuniary interest, sacred to the 
education of the youth of the State, be under the supervision of an 
officer of public instruction, ory superintendent of education, who 
may, indeed, consistently enough with his other duties, exercise a 
most salutary guardianship over these wisest and most benevolent 
appropriations of the commonwealth. 

4. But in the last place, how cana legislature wisely enact laws 
in reference, not only to all the conditions, but also in aid of the 
innumerable contingencies and specialties of such an immense 
undertaking asa natienal system of education, and all the ways 
and means of making it eminently useful and subservient to the 
end of its existence, unless enlightened by annual reports from an 
authentic source, embracing all the yearly details of the system? 
And who is qualified to furnish these, but the head and executive 
of a department whose whole time and talents are devoted to the 
busmess? If, indeed, it be important to legislate at all upon the 
subject, it is of essential importance that it be enlightened legisla- 
tion; and ¢his we presume, needs no argument; for it is already evi- 
dent that such legislation is impossible in our annual assemblies, 
unless the true facts and documents of the whole concern are 
faithfully laid before that body under the responsibility of a com- 
petent officer amenable to the State. 
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The importance, then, of a literary department, in all our State 

rmments, especially in those that have a State system of edu- 
eation in view, or in progress—is urged, first, from the incalcula- 
ble avails to the State, of such a system of education in the great 
improvement of all its resources; in the increase of its wealth, and 
all the physical comforts of life—in the general intelligence and 
virtue of its eitizens—and in the removal from society, not only 
of so much crime and misery, but also of the taxes and public 
burthens, of which they are, if not the sole, most certainly the chief 
cause. In the second place, the importance of sucha superinten- 
dency is argued from all that the States have already done in be- 
half of education; for unless the laws already passed be faithfully 
executed,—the funds raised, judiciously and economieally dis- 
bursed, and the literary domains vigilantly guarded, improved, and 
husbanded,—much, very much, will be certainly lost to the whole 
community. And in the third place, its importance is further 
shown from the anticipations of the future, guided by the experi- 
ence of the past; for not only has there been, but there inevitably 
must hereafter be, much ill-advised, unwise legislation on this most 
comprehensive and widely extended interest, unless authentic 
annual reports, consonant to all facts and tendencies of the great 
concern, are laid before all the sessions of the State Assemblies. 
With these views of the importance of such an office, and of such 
officers to the State, need we attempt to show that a few thousand 
dollars annually and judiciously appropriated in each State, would 
be the very best economy! It would indeed be supposing either 
a blindness or asordidness most discreditable to any of these sov- 
eign and independent States, to diséuss such a question; and, there- 
fore, we shall not press upon them any arguments in favor of the 
practicability of such an appointment. 

But a question may arise, whether in the absence of a constitu- 
tional provision for a general superintendency of education, legis- 
lative provision by the ordinary assemblies of the representatives 
of the States can be had; and if had, whether adequate to all that 
the perfection of such a system requires. 

It will at once be conceded, and apparent, without argument, 
that any great interest of the community, on which: legislation is 
necessary, is most securely guarded and most safely kept in the 
magna charta of the State. That instrument not only sanctions 
and enforces, but it dignifies the subject. _And therefore, after the 
example of Michigan and some other States, every new State 
should place this interest beyond doubt or controversy, by making 
it a prominent item in the State Constitution. Like the Ten Com- 
mandments, it ought to be chiselled in marble, and made a part of 
the supreme law of the land. 

On a general survey of the Constitutions of all the Western 
States, and perhaps of all the Eastern too, it will appear, that if 
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there be not in all of them a solemn recognition of .the paramount 
importance of education, and of the necessity of making it a sub- 
ject of State supervision, it is obvious that there is nothing in any 
of them that forbids the regular assemblies from taking any meas- 
ures upon this subject, which in their wisdom may be necessary or 
expedient. The States have both the power and the means to 
erect and sustain such a department: and it is both important and 
practicable that it be done soon, and effectually done, in all those 
States in which it has hitherto been either wholly or even partially 
neglected. 

If it should not be regarded as travelling out of the record or 
path of duty assigned us on the subject of literary departments in 
State governments, we would add,—that the head of such a depart- 
ment, the general superintendent of education in a State, ought not 
to be a political man—an aspirant after political place or reward— 
nor even an ardent partizan; but he ought to be an unsophisticated 
philanthropist; one that has the good, the whole good of his species 
supremely in view. 

In the next place, he should be a person of enlarged views on 
the whole subject of education, acquainted with the various sys- 
tems, hitherto pursued in colleges, academies, and private schools. 
Above all, he should be most ardently devoted to the cause of uni- 
versal education; nota theorist, but a practical man, of unblem- 
ished moral reputation. When such a person is found, and tried, 
he should be continued for several years. Rotation in such an 
office can neither be profitable to the State nor to the cause of edu- 
cation. 

The crisis is an iniportant one. The public mind is already 
excited on the great subject of education. _ It must, it will go for- 
ward. In the conflict between consecrated error, and newly dis- 
covered truth, much will depend upon the direction that may now 
be given to the public mind. The immense valley of the Missis- 
sippi must be saved from tyranny, ecclesiastical and political; from 
superstition and fanaticism; from infidelity and misrule. If the 
present opportunity is not seized and secured, on the broad princi- 
ples of American freedom and humanity, in a few years it may be 
too late, and wholly out of our power. It may fall into other 
hands; and after our sun is set, it will be as foolish as unavailing 
to pour forth our sincere regrets that we did not secure to our- 
selves and posterity, the privileges which kind Providence has now 
placed within our reach. 

The only infallible index of the exact measure of our apprecia- 
tion of the value of free institutions, of the blessings of civil and 
religious liberty, is the actual sacrifice made: the effort and enter- 
prize undertaken for the continued enjoyment of them ourselves, 
and for handing them down unimpaired and uncorrupted to 
posterity. We can give no proof tothe world of our philanthro- 
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py, of our desire to see all nations participate with us the blessings 
of free and equal institutions, of all the rights of men and chris- 
tians, should we become lukewarm in their preservation for our- 
selves and our children. It is vain and hypocritical to pretend a 
benevolence for foreigners, for our remote neighbors, that we 
neither possess nor display for our own children. 

We will not, we cannot believe, on any ordinary testimony, 
that, among all the Western States, there is any one that, like the 
profane Esau, would sell its birth-right for a mess of pottage. 
But it is necessary that they should all see and feel that it is their 
immediate duty, and that it is now in their power, to lay so deep 
and durable a foundation for the extension and secure possession of 
all the privileges, and even greater than we now enjoy, as to make 
them commensurate with our national existence, by giving to this 
most patriotic and benevolent concern, of national, free, and uni- 
versal education, an adequate portion,of their regard; such a share 
in their consideration, affections and efforts, as its superlative value 
and importance demand. 

But to conclude,—when we place before us the vast amount of 
ignorance and crime which may be removed from society, and 
hereafter prevented; when we begin to compute the millions of 
intelligent, virtuous and useful citizens, with all the avails of their 
varied genius, talent, enterprize and industry, to the State, which 
may be reared up, and rescued from the dreary waste of uneduca- 
ted mind, which now, like some wide extended marsh sends forth 
its poisonous exhalations over the surroundipg country, withering 
the beauty and exhausting the vigor of more healthy regions; when 
we survey the moral health and beauty and social happiness of the 
hundreds of millions which are yet to spread themselves over the 
length and breadth of the ten thousand. hills and valleys of this 
immense and yet unexplored western world; and when, through 
the telescope of christian faith and hope, we look down through 
the whole vista of future time to the morning of eternity, to the 
great feast of the harvest home, and attempt to enumerate the 
untold myriads of myriads of ransomed immortals, that may be 
the fruit of such a glorious enterprize as that now recommended 
to all the western States of this great confederation; may we not 
hope that this whole subject will have not only the best wishes, 
but the best efforts of every patriot, of every philanthropist, of 
every christian in the land; and that with the most perfect una- 
nimity and energetic co-operation, every State Assembly will sup- 
port the cause of universal education as its merits demand; sus- 
tained in the mean time, by the plaudits of their immediate con- 
stituents, and repaid in their own bosoms in the enjoyment of an 
approving conscience, as well as in the future admiration and grati- 
tude of an intelligent, virtuous and happy people. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 
BY EDWARD D. MANSFIELD. 


There are two fundamental facts, in the political institutions of 
the U. States. These are the Sovereignty of the People, and the 
Equality of Conditions. They are original,—perfect,—and un- 
controllable. We may adapt laws to them,—but we cannot adapt 
them to laws. One only of them was recognised by any state of 
antiquity, and neither of them is known to the codes of modern 
Europe. They are, therefore, the peculiar elements of our po- 
litical constitution, and require that our first study in education, as 
well as legislation, should be to discover what laws and what 
teachings necessarily flow from these organic principles. For if 
our laws and our teachings are inconsistent with those principles, 
there will be a variance, if not a war of ideas, terminating in the 
overthrow, both of law and instruction. The dominion of opin- 
ion, growing out of fundamental principles, is more powerful than 
any theory of education, or any code of municipal law. 

Our first enquiry, then, is, what corollaries, in respect to popu- 
lar education, necessarily flow from these elementary conditions 
of society? 

1. The first condition is the universal, perfect, and absolute 
sovereignty of the people. There is nothing above, and nothing 
beyond its reach. It penetrates all classes, directs all laws, and 
affects all subjects. It is only by contemplating the powers re- 
served to the people, over the legal and moral institutions of the 
country, that we can fully comprehend the effect and magnitude of 
this illimitable sovereignty. We first observe, that every func- 
tionary of government,—legislative, judicial, and executive,—is 
representative, and holds its authority by election, We next ob- 
serve, that the periods of official duration are limited, and that 
those of the Executive, and the majority of the Senate terminate 
in four years, while the more important term of legislation is only 
two. And we finally remark, that the organic law itself may be 
changed and totally overthrown, by legal means, in a still shorter 
period. Let us now contemplate, what is certainly possible, and 
what in darker eras of time, has really happened,—a whole people 
under the influence of passion—ignorance—or corruption,—chang- 
ing, at once, their laws and institutions. We see that by the very 
provisions of our Constitution, the sovereignty of the people may, 
within the brief period of four years, by constitutional means, 
without the violation of a single principle, or the overthrow of a 
78 
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single right, — peace ibly and quietly change every functionary, bie 
every mode of muni ‘ipal action, a! id the very organization of gov- 
ernment itself. ‘The ene of such a ch: inge, in such a man- 
ner, has never before been recognized by any other civilized peo- 
ple. But the possibi lity of this change is not confined to what 
those engage 11 in the domestic duties of education, or, confined to 
the aalla er habits of the student, reg: a with far too much indif- 
ference, —a chai nge in political forms, or duties, or men. It is 

capable of breaking up, under the forms of law, the foundations of 
society. The rights of property,—the rights of person,—and the 

rights . conscience, are all guaranteed by the constitution and the 
laws. ‘ivil society knows of no other guarantee. It is possible, 
then, — our institutions, to take away these guarantees, par- 
tially or wholly, without revolution, or v iolence, and without any 
remedies from the restraints of civil law. It isa consequence, 
too, of the highest freedom, to generate extreme opinions, and give 
energy to ultra doctr ines; and while our institutions are vulnerable 
to their attacks, they are also most favorable to their creation. 
Indeed, it has already been gravely proposed to make new consti- 
tutions, in which the civil sanction to the obligation of contracts, 
and the criminal remedy for the punishment of crimes shall not be 

recognized. These are indeed extreme cases; but they are proper 
illustrations of what is, everywhere and _ by all in our land, admit- 
ted to be the ultimate sovereignty of the people. [t is only by 

contemplating such a radieal change in the relations of society, 
brought about without violence, revolution, or bloodshed, in silence 

and in peace,-——by the operation of laws,——-that we can adequately 
comprehend the illimitable extent and nature of that principle, 
which the American Constitutions have clothed with supreme 
power. Hence we comprehend } how it is, that “ polities are mor- 
als,and morals politics.” 

But, the fundamental change we have contemplated, is only an 
extreme example of a prine iple, which is yearly and daily produe- 
ing minor effects, and which carries all the fluctuations of opin- 
ion, the caprice of will, and the darkness of ignorance, into the 
enactments of the law. Hence we see that, what the morals and 
instruction of the people are, will be the morals and instruction of 
legislation; and, we can hope no sanction from the laws, to the 
rights of person, property, and conscience, beyond the : sanction 
which is held sacred in the family, the church, and the school. 
We find, then, the whole American people,—each individual as 
much as another,—vested with the making of all laws, the man- 
aging of all aff: airs, and the regulating of all social action, as much 
as any one man is vested with the management of his own busi- 
ness. ‘The whole has not dele gated it to a part, nor the part to an 
individual, or a class. The question, then, whether the. A merican 
people shall understand their own constitution and laws? is the 
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same, as whether a man shall understand his own business. And, 
the question whether the American schools shall study Constitu- 
tional Law, is the same, as whether a merchant shall study book- 
keeping. The effects of neglect will, in either case, be the same. 
A general ignorance among the people, of the fundamental princei- 
ples of national affairs, will be attended with the same effects, as 
ignorance of accounts in private persons. 

2. Let us now recur to the second great fact in American Insti- 
tutions—the Equality of Conditions. ‘This, in respect to laws 
and obligations, is perfect. In destroying the pe rpetuity of prop- 
erty, by means of exclusive inheritance,—the connection of rent 
and property,—the law of primogeniture,—and the establishment 
of religious orders;—we have destroyed all possible means of 
creating a caste, or a_ privileged class, We have created equal 
rights, and required equal obligations. The equality of conditions 
is, therefore, a universal fact in American society. Let us now 
contemplate for a moment, the inevitable effect of failing to make 
the equality of education co-extensive with the equality of condi- 
tions. We have already recognized, in the sovereignty of the 
people, the fact, that w hat the intelligence and morals of the people 
are, will be the intelligence and morals of legislation, and no more. 
This intelligence and these morals are that of the majority. They 
are not that ‘of the minority. If, then, the knowledge of the insti- 
tutions of the country, in common with every other intellectual 
attainment, be confined to a tithe of the people, it does not on that 
account, give that tithe the power to govern, for which they alone 
are qualified. It may give them reputation, or, between man and 
man, influence,—but in every action of the mass, the appeal of the 
demagogue to the baser passions of the nine-tenths, will be far 
stronger than any appeal of reason to reverence for learning, or 
deference to intellect, or respect for virtue,—the qualifications of 
the tithe. The fact that it is so, is as legible on the pages of our 
history, as it ever was in the corrupted republics of antiquity. 

In Egypt, where the priesthood were the law-givers, or in 
Hindostan, where caste was a part of religion,—or in the privi- 
leged aristocracy of England,—the knowledge of laws and of 
government might have been forever confined to the circle of the 
few, without an inconsistency with the fundamental principles of 
society. Hence, too, it is with perfect propriety that, whenever 
a great lawyer arises in England, his brow is encircled with the 
coronet. When he becomes a law-giver, he must also be an 
aristocrat. But, in the democratic institutions of America, the 
very reverse is the fact. The law-givers are the mass, and the only 
mode of procuring functionaries fit to govern, is to keep that mass 
so instructed in the elementary principles of government, as that 
they shall be fit to choose. The knowledge of fundamental truth, 
in laws and government, is as necessary to the democracy of 
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America, as it ever was to the priesthood of Egypt, or the feudal 
Barons of England. 

1. Wehave now deduced from the sovereignty of the people, 
the fact, that every citizen is a legislator, clothed with supreme 
authority, and that it is as impossible for him to legislate well, 
without a knowledge of the principles of legislation, as for any 
man to conduct his private affairs, without a knowledge of ac- 
counts. 

2. And we have deduced from the equality of conditions, the 
necessity of an equality, in public education;—and as no caste can 
be created to exercise the functions of government, so the knowl- 
edge of fundamental truths is as necessary to the mass now, as 
it once was to the few. 

3. Constitutional Law is the organic law,—the simple embody- 
ing of first principles of government, and the outlines of its func- 
tions. It is the charter of legal liberty, as contradistinguished 
from the liberty of the savage, It is not hidden, mysterious, or 
unintelligible; but is open to common understandings, and is con- 
cerned with common business.. It contains, like a religious cate- 
chism, a short summary, of what the American people hold and 
believe to be immutable truths of government: truths, of which the 
simple acknowledgment separates them from every other nation 
on earth,—and which they hold to be as valuable as the interests 
of man, and immortal as the existence of nature. They carry 
with them the sublime energy of a national Faith. 

There is, then, in the study of this organic law, superadded to 
an apparently invincible necesst¢y,—the intellectual charm,—and 
the moral duty of giving intense examination to principles, whose 
very declaration with the power of the lever, move the masses of 
the world; which our nation holds with inflexible faith, and which 
carry with them the destiny of nations for ages, if not forever. 

4. In the mode of studying Constitutional Law, the eommittee 
think there will be no difficulty. The elements of government, 
like all other elements of the social system, originate in the family. 
There is no original function of government, which is not here 
commenced. Hence there is no illustration needed, which may not 
be derived from the familiar objects and duties of youth. The 
practical outlines of government and its functions are not as remote 
from the apprehension of young minds, as the rules of arithmetic, 
and are in no degree to be compared, : in abstraction, with the rules 
of grammar. If, then, youth be the proper time to fix the mind 
on the complexity of proportion, and the relations of language;— 
it is not an improper time to contemplate ideas of order, obedience, 
civil rights, and civil obligation, which are comprehended in the 
general system of government. If it be right to teach in youth 
the private obligations of duty, it is not less right to teach them 
their public obligations. And if it be reasonable to teach them the 
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charter and the sanction of heaven to enforce personal duties,—it 
is not less reasonable to teach them the charter and the sanc- 
tion of civil society,—which is the sole guarantee of any right or 
any duty arising from the relations of men. 

Thee lementary principles of government, then, can and ought 
to be taught the youth of America, in common with the elemen- 
tary principles of moral truth and physical science. 

They ought to be taught, through the forms and relations of the 
American Constitution: —First, because it is ovr own; and sec- 
ondly, because it is the best form in which the elements of govern- 
ment were ever developed. ‘There is no objection in the details 
or complexity of the system; for it contains no idea which is dif- 
ficult of comprehension, by the aid of those definitions and illus- 
trations, which a competent teacher must always be prepared to 
furnish; and the very teaching of these articles will furnish the 
best development we can give, of the discipline, economy and ar- 
rangements of society. 

If, then, the American Constitutions ough? to be studied, and if 
there be no practical difficulty in the way,—there is but one idea 
left to enforce:—it is that of Patriotism. 

Every people has its monuments, whether of Art, of Glory, or 
of Science. They are the representatives of national character. 
The people themselves look up to them, as memorials of their 
greatness,—and strangers look upon them to know what that peo- 
ple was. We dig them out of the ruins of antiquity, to learn what 
antiquity was; and we seek them in the structure of modern socie- 
ty, to know what the modern world has done. What is the monu- 
ment of the American people? Our improvements are all social 
improvements;—we have no other glory, which is not held, in 
common with other nations. But we do claim to have acknowl- 
edged, asserted, and maintained principles of society, which were 
never acknowledged before, by any nation. We have embodied 
them ina great charter of Human Rights. _ It is the sole represen- 
tative of our character. It is our monument;—and it is. gazed 
upon by others, with an interest and an intensity, greater than was 
ever fixed upon the pyramids of Egypt. 

If, then, there is any glory in our system, or anything valuable 
in its principles, we must study, and love, and venerate the great 
monument of the American people—the American Constitution. 

In conclusion, the committee respectfully offer the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the Elements of Government, as developed in 
the American Constitution, ought to be a permanent study, in 
American Schools, Academies and Colleges. 
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REPORT ON THE BEST MEANS OF EARLY MENTAL CULTURE, 


, 
BY O. L. LEONARD. 


The culture of the human mind commences with its entrance 
into this mortal frame; but where this culture ends, is’ not so 
easily determine dd. 

If, as the materialist would say, the mind arrives at maturity, 
decays, and dies w ith the body, even ¢hen, as we regard the happi- 
ness and elevation of man in this world, should our best and 
noblest efforts be directed to that early mental training, which j 
so necessary for the highest state of human fruition. But when 
we consider the mind as immortal, receiving during its earthly 
residence, a mere preparation for a higher and more glorious state 
of existence. after this frail tenement shall have returned to 
its mother earth; how elevating, then, nay, sublime is the thought 
of making those impressions, and developing those powers, which 
are necessary not only for the highest state of usefulness and hap- 
piness in this world, but for that glorious and onward progression 
by an infinite variety of combinations and conceptions, forming or 
rather producing the most exquisite delight through countless ages 
of eternity. If then the culture of the human mind is a 
subje et of such vast importance, certainly the means by which 
this is to be accomplished i is worthy the attention of every rational 
mind. 

If we consider education the development of the whole man— 
physical, intellectual, and moral—and that all we know of the 
operations of mind is in connexion with those of matter, then 
musta healthy and vigorous action of the system be cultivated, in 
order to secure high intellectual and moral training, Indeed, a 
sound physical constitution is absolutely necessary to justify great 
mental efforts, and bears the same relation to the operations of the 
mind that the soil does to the growth and maturity of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom. How necessary, then, that parents and teachers 
should study the principles of human anatomy and physiology, 
and the structure and operations of mind, that they ‘may adapt, 
more successfully, to the great variety of individuals to be ecu- 
eated, that course of early mental discipline which is best suited 
to the nature and constitution of man. And yet what observing 

and philosophic physician does not know that hundreds and thou- 
sands are daily falling victims to premature death; while others are 
protracting a state of miserable existence by bodily and even 
mental suffering, induced by the ignorance and consequent mis- 
management of parents and teachers. 
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Whiether we consider the mind as simple and indivisible, capable 

of existing in different states or conditions; or of acting only in 
connexion with a variety of separate and distinct organs of the 
brain; yet in either case, isa change of state or of organs as neces- 
sary to develop and preserve mental energy, as achange of muscle 
is necessary to give tone and vigor to the physical system. Should 
any one doubt the nece ssity of a change of muse ‘le, let him endea- 
vor to stand only for a few hours precisely in one position, 
requiring, as it w ould, one uniform, continued muscular effort, and 
he will find it far more fatiguing than the most athletic exercise. 
Change and a pleasing variety appear to be the order of the uni- 
verse, and especially adapted to the nature and happiness of man. 
Hence those means of mental culture are the best which act in 
harmony with these principles of universal nature. No definite 
directions in this matter can ever be successfully given, so long as 
we behold so great a variety of dispositions and of physical and 
mental capacity. That course which would be attended with the 
most happy results. when pursued in reference to one child, would 
be followed with the most unhappy consequences in regard to 
another. 

Suppose a child to possess extreme sensibility, a brilliant imagi- 
nation, a vivid conception, an ardent devotion to mental exertion, 
producing a gradual but certain destruction of the physical system, 
should nothing be done to arrest the fatal consequences, allay 
the sensibility, chasten the imagination, calm and prevent the 
mental excitement, and induce suitable, regular, and appropriate 
physical training, promoting as far as possible that harmonious 
union which ought always to exist between the physical and men- 
tal development? But alas! how often is the fond parent, or the 
ambitious teacher, delighted with these precocious mental powers, 
and so far from acting in such a manner as to restore and preserve 
the necessary equilibrium, he does all he can to increase the evil, 
by inducing greater mentad and less physical effort, and thus, 
through ignorance and folly, hasten the child to an early grave! 
While others whose sensibilities s appear dormant, w hose imagina- 
tions have never been roused, whose conceptions are feeble, averse 
to every thing of an intellectual character, possessing great physical 
strength, and very possibly the energies of a mind, whose powers 
if properly roused and rightly directed, might shed a flood of 
light upon the world, producing results which would command the 
attention and admiration of succeeding generations, remain in 
ignorance, without one elevating thought above the mere animal 
appetites of their nature. Indeed we are told that some of the 
most extraordinary characters that have ever lived, were remark- 
able for nothing in childhood, except idleness, health, and apparent 
stupidity. 
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to his studies, and ranked very low in the public school at Grant- 
ham which he did not enter till he had reached his twelfth year. 
Having, however, one day received a severe blow, from a boy 
above him which caused great pain, Sir Isaac seemed to have 
resolved to outstrip his antagonist in the school. By incessant toil 
he soon accomplished his object, and from that time he continued 
to rise until he had left every boy behind. The habits of appli- 
eation induced by this occurrence speedily displayed the peculiar 
character of his mind. 

It is said of Napoleon by those who knew him best, that he 
whose rapid genius bursting like a volcano, overturning thrones 
and kingdoms, agitating the combined powers of Europe, includ- 
ing some of the master spirits of the world, possessed none of that 
singularity of character in childhood attributed to him; but is rep- 
resented as “having good health, and in other respects was like 
other boys.”” And where shall we look for a more unpromising 
child than Adam Clarke, who was considered “a grievous 
dunce.’’ Not all the harshness and severity of the teacher, the 
sarcastic and unfeeling remarks of his companions, and the most 
intense application, stimulated by extreme sensibility, producing 
tears of indescribable distress, were sufficient to arouse the dor- 
mant energies of his powerful mind. In the bitterness of his soul, 
after having received the most poignant insults and cruel mock- 
ings, he was roused from his lethargy—* he felt as if something 
had broken within him;”’ he burst the bars of dullness, and turned 
the mockings and insults of his school-fellows into astonishment 
and admiration. Indeed, he found his memory such as to turn his 
own long sorrow into instant joy. If accidental circumstances, 
small in themselves, have produced results so great, what might 
not be accomplished by design, whenever sufficient learning, 
talent and skill shall be brought to bear upon the subject? 

Childhood appears to be the period for receiving impressions 
and acquiring habits. The former are made by observation and 
experiment, the latter are the results of those actions which accom- 
pany and follow the impressions received. In order to make these 
impressions and form these habits in perfect harmony with the 
physical and mental indications of the child, so as to secure the 
greatest possible good, laying the foundation for eminence and re- 
nown, requires more learning, discrimination, perseverance and 
skill,—more confidence and assistance from parents and guardians, 
by a co-operation of feeling and sentiment, than generally fall to 
the lot of him who conducts the early operations of mind. 

But so long as it is considered that few or no attainments or 
talents are necessary to teach beginners, as they are to be confined 
exclusively to the alphabet and the pronunciation of words, either 
in columns or sentences, and to be governed by force, instead of 


Sir Isaac Newton, according to his own account, was inattentive 
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reason, we need not expect to see the best means of early mental 
culture adopted. Indeed, I know of no plan so well calculated to 
cramp the intellect, sour the disposition, impair the general health 
of the system, and to throw into disrepute, and even contempt, all 
attempts of early scholastic mental culture, as the present injudi- 
cious course which is still too extensively pursued. But a more 
rational view of this subject avould show us that, to induce chil- 
dren to observe attentively and individually the phenomena and 
qualities of those objects of nature and art, with which they are 
continually surrounded; so as to receive correct, deep, and perma- 
nent impressions, leading to a discovery of the eternal truth of 
the laws which govern the universe, and their application to some 
useful purpose, in accordance with those feelings of benevolence 
and conscientiousness, which contribute so largely to the happiness 
and security of our social intercourse, and of society in general, 
preparatory to a state of eternal existence, and then to describe 
with facility, accuracy, clearness and force, those impressions, in 
connection with the most vigorous, energetic, healthful, physical 
and mental action, appear to be the great business of education. 

In order to accomplish this, however, we must satisfy the un- 
bounded curiosity of the infantile mind, or in other words, direct 
its unceasing activity by pointing out, or inducing the child to 
point out the various objects within the sphere of his senses, and 
the qualities of those objects, as he imagines he discovers them 
Indeed, nothing should be told to the child directly; but he should 
be made to think that he discovers every thing by his own mental 
effort; for whatever he discovers himself, or thinks he discovers, 
is remembered with delight. And when we reflect how rapidly 
impressions are made, while the senses are stimulated by the pres- 
ence of the object, enabling the child to acquire more correct and 
extensive knowledge in five minutes, during its presence, than he 
could do in one hour, while reading about it,—we shal! see more 
clearly the unnatural and impolitic course of confining the atten- 
tion of children exclusively to books during early mental cuNure; 
because in reading, the object must be created in the mind, before 
its qualities can be understood. As well might we expect to make 
a farmer or a mechanic, and enable him to handle all the imple- 
ments or necessary tools dexterously, by telling him how he should 
do it, without his attempting to use them; or of inspiring the mind 
with benevolence or conscientiousness, without inducing action,— 
as to make a thorough practical scholar, by the course pursued in 
many, very many, of our scholastic institutions; and those, too, 
that are far from being of ordinary repute. If we wish to culti- 
vate feelings of benevolence, we must place the child in situations 
to see distress, and furnish him with the means to relieve it, and 
thus early accustom him to impart joy to the unfortunate and the 
needy; and by a species of sympathy inseparable from our nature, 
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he will feel that exquisite delight, while contributing to the happi- 
ness of others, which will induce him to seek occasions to exercise 
this philanthropic principle of a noble nature. And if we wish to 
develop the principle of conscientiousness, we should place the 
child in situations in which duty and inelination are at variance, 
managing, however, so that the former will always preponderate; 
and the custom thus early commenced, will generate a habit of jus- 
tice, which is alike impregnable to the smiles or the frowns of the 
designing, however powerful might be the inducements to violate 
its principles. And so of all the other virtues. Without action cor- 
responding with the feelings, nothing useful or permanent needs 
ever be expected. The extreme sensibility and activity of the 
infantile mind is such, that at three or four years of age, he has 
learned the names of a great variety of objects, and their qualities; 
equal, in the estimation of many, to all the impressions of subse- 
quent life. And when we reflect what a command of language, 
the mere instrument of thought, which many children possess at 
this early period, and that language is the effect of judgment, and 
judgment, that of observation and experiment; how important, 
then, that every possible means should be used to fix attention, 
induce observation and experiment, and to perfect the art of lan- 
guage, which is so necessary in all the transactions of life! 

But to accomplish this in the best possible manner, nature would 
seem to indicate that the impression should first be made, the idea 
formed, and the sound indicative to that idea should then be uttered. 
Names thus acquired as the effect of thought, would, whenever 
uttered, call up associations and feelmgs attendant on_ those 
thoughts. For example, should I give a child the name of a min- 
eral, a shell, of an animal, which he has never seen,—would the 
mere name convey an idea to his mind? But after he shall have 
examined the object, observed its various qualities, then the name 
alone is sufficient to present the whole subject to his mind. And 
as thought is the immediate and invariable antecedent of language, 
it may therefore be termed the cause. Here then is a simple 
illustration of cause and effect. As novelty isa high source of 
delightful emotions, and has a powerful influence in arresting 
attention, advantage should be taken of it, in making useful and 
lasting impressions. Indeed, language, in connection with the 
impulse of thought, may now be advantageously cultivated in 
communicating, or in other words in enumerating these impres- 
sions, which, being associated with feelings so pleasurable, will 
remain indelible upon the mind. Suppose a child of some four or 
five years of age, ignorant of the alphabet, were started to school, 
what would be the first step towards his education? Why; to 
learn his alphabet, of course; for, ‘what,’ say the advocates of this 
plan, ‘could he learn previous to that?? And what next? ‘To 
spell, then read and write, study the dictionary, grammar,’ ete. 
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‘It is certain,’ say they who pursue this course, ‘that a child can 
learn nothing until he can spell; and what can be a greater disgrace 
than for a person who makes any pretensions to scholarship, not 
to be able to spell correctly? He must also read fluently, spell 
and define the words in the columns of a dictionary, parse both 
prose and poetry with facility, write elegantly, cipher through 
the arithmetic, study geography, philosophy, history, rhetoric, 
logic,’ ete.; and if he should study a little Greek and Latin, he 
would be, at least in the estimation of the fond parent, almost a 
prodigy for wisdom and intelligence. And yet, when we investi- 
gate this matter, we shall frequently find that the child has re- 
ceived the shadow instead of the substance; the name instead of 
the thing; that his mental powers have been starved, instead of 
nourished; and that imbecility, instead of strength, has followed 
in its train. What experienced and intelligent teacher does not 
know that a scholar may go through the regular sholastic routine 
of exercises as named, without being able to spell accurately, write 
or speak correctly, or even transact creditably the ordinary busi- 
ness concerns of life? He may have ruined his constitution, or 
acquired a repugnance to all study and all books; but seldom, very 
seldom, has he laid the foundation for eminence and renown. 
Most of those who have arrived at eminence, though they may 
have gone through a regular collegiate course, are self-educated, 
which is evident, because no indications of greatness have been 
evinced, until after having left their scholastic routine, they have 
pursued, untrammelled, the course of nature and of common sense. 
Hence that teacher will always be the most successful, who assists 
nature, or rather the child, in- pursuing the course of nature, in 
unfolding the energies of an immortal mind. But as my views are 
in some respects different from those usually pursued, I may be 
asked what course I would pursue. First, then, I should not 
trouble the child with a book, until he had acquired some knowl- 
edge of objects and their qualities, either natural or artificial, se- 
lected from the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdom; also of 
the science of numbers, geometry, etc., together with many social 
and religious duties which are more successfully inculcated by the 
kindly influence of the mother. He should, however, by way of 
recreation, be exercised from the start, in acquiring a free and 
rapid movement of the pen, in the formation of letters, words, and 
sentences. What! teach a child to write, before he has learned 
his letters? Yes, teach him to make the letters, and let him learn 
the names at the same time. As soon as he can make the letters 
expeditiously, he should be accustomed to write short, easy, and 
familiar sentences,—such as he perfectly understands. And that 
the teacher may derive all possible assistance from books, and be 
able to initiate the child early into the use of them, such sentences 
should be selected for his first efforts, as are arranged in some ap- 
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propriate elementary book for beginners. After he shall have 
written a few pages, acquired the sound of letters, the formation of 
words, and the structure of sentences,—the book may then be put 
info his hands, and those sentences which he has just written, be 
copied from the book. In a few days he will learn all the printed 
letters, and be able to spell in connection with the formation of 
sentences, with a degree of expedition and accuracy unknown and 
even incredible, to those who have never witnessed the results, 
When he commences copying, he makes one letter, and then looks 
at the book for the next. He soon becomes able to write all the 
short words of two or three letters; then longer ones, until he can 
write the longest words ata glance. In like manner, he will now 
be able to write short sentences, and by practice, longer ones, until 
the longest sentences may be retained in the mind and recorded 
with the utmost facility, accuracy, and expedition. By this time, 
having kept up a regular, systematic, and thorough course of men- 
tal culture, in the examination of sensible objects, and in the for- 
mation and structure of sentences, orally acquiring a knowledge of 
the parts of speech, and the agreement and government of words, 
and practically applying what he has thus learned, he will be able 
to compose sentences, and write them with as much ease, as he can 
express them by the voice. At this early period, an ornamental 
hand is neither expected nor desired. The motto is, “ guick and 
plain;’’ expedition and utility should be the primary object;—mere 
beauty and ornament should be a subsequent consideration. Indeed, 
the whole common school routine of exercises, such as spelling, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, ete., should never be pursued as the 
objects, but used merely as the instruments or results of education. 
This is not a visionary scheme, the mere offspring of imagination; 
but a plain matter of fact, every step of which has been tested by 
experiment. And when we reflect, that a child will learn more 
by writing a thing once, than he can by merely reading it over 
some five or six times, and that knowledge conveyed by the sight 
will remain indelible, while that by sound shall have left no trace 
behind, and that all the senses are improved by appropriate exer- 
cise,—the utility of the plan will appear still more obvious. But 
shall I be asked if the advantage of teaching children by means of 
sensible objects, and making them feel the want of a name to ex- 
press the object or its quality when it is observed, prior to giving 
the name, and the recording of it, as the result of their own obser- 
tion, be so great, why was it not discovered before, and why is it 
not more generally practised? Is it not new and unnatural, and 
does it not appear to be impracticable? Is it not in direct opposi- 
tion to the views and practice of the most celebrated teachers? In 
answer, I would ask: Does Pestalozzi rank amongst the most cele- 
brated teachers? He taught his scholars to think and to speak,— 
the science of numbers, and the power of reasoning—geometry and 
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drawing—then writing and reading. Inthe celebrated school at 
Alexandria, in which Euclid gained such lasting honors, established 
by Ptolemy Lagus, more than two thousand years ago, mathemat- 
ics was taught before any thing else. And it is evident that in 
Plato’s academy, geometry was the basis of instruction; as the 
inseription ower the entrance to his school was, “/et no one igno- 
rant of geometry, enter here.’ And if we go back to the gar- 
den of Eden, in what way did the Lord God himself direct, in 
causing Adam to give names to “every beast of the field, and 
every fowl of the air?’ Did He first give the name, and then 
a description of the animal? or did he bring “them unto Adam, to 
see what he would call them; and whatsoever Adam called every 
living creature, that was the name thereof ?”’ 

Weare certain, then, there can be no system more ancient, And 
if it be unnatural, then books must have been read before they 
were written—an effect before a cause. Observation and experi- 
ment have proved its utility and its praeticability. Hence the 
system is not new, unnatural, nor impracticable. Indeed, it has 
the sanction of near six thousand years to boast—nature for its 
standard—reason and common sense for its guide and confirmation. 

And in conclusion, let him who is indifferent to the unbounded 
curiosity of children, whose heart does not glow with emotions of 
delight, at every development of future greatness,—whose daily 
toils and nightly reflections are not cheered by the expanding ener- 
gies of intellectual and moral greatness, retire from a trust so 
sacred,—an office so important to the present and rising genera- 
tion, as the education of those minds, whose expanding energies 
are bounded only by the universe, and whose goodness is limited 


by the attributes of Jehovah. 
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REPORT ON THE IMPORTANCE OF CIVIL ENGINEERING as 
A BRANCH OF COLLEGIATE EDUCATION, 


BY O. M. MITCHELL. 


The civil constructions, requiring the science and skill of the 
educated engineer, are increasing with unprecedented rapidity in 
all parts of the United States. The direct bearing of works of 
internal improvement on the moral and political as well as the 
commercial interests of our country, is becoming every day more 
evident to the intelligent observer. The attention of our states- 
men and distinguished politicians has been already directed to this 
subject. From the increasing facilities for traffic and intercom- 
munication, the happiest results have been predicted, upon the 
ground, that our citizens have only to know. each other in order 
that esteem and mutual confidence may pervade the entire nation. 
While the attention of our statesmen is thus drawn to the consid- 
eration of this important subject, those to whom the interests of 
education are intrusted, should not and cannot long remain idle 
spectators. Works of magnitude and vast importance yet remain 
to be constructed, and if the predictions already adverted to are to 
be fulfilled, the means necessary to their accomplishment must 
be provided if such means do not already exist. The surest 
method of advancing the permanent interests of works of internal 
improvement, is to secure their construction, only under such 
circumstances as may not disappoint the just expectations of those 
engaged in the enterprize. 

If the experimental works, (and all those now in progress must 
be so regarded,) be thus constructed, the spirit of enterprize will 
not be checked, and the most extravagant hopes may, at no distant 
day, be more than realized. On the contrary, should failure, from 
any cause whatever, attend these first efforts, the entire system 
may be visited with disaster if not destruction. 

In the opinion of your committee, the most perfect safeguard 
which can be thrown round the cause of works of public improve- 
ment, is to entrust their construction to the judgment, science, and 
practical skill of the educated engineer. The demand for the 
services of professional engineers is now increasing. more rapidly 
than can be supplied. The pressure of this demand, in many 
instances, has caused individuals to assume far heavier responsi- 
bilities than they, under other circumstances, would have willingly 
encountered. They have been obliged to jeopardize the interests 
of their profession, as well as their own private interests, by 
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assuming the control of a business far more extensive and diver- 
sified than their knowledge or practical skill had ever reached.— 
The facilities for acquiring a knowledge of civil engineering are 
as yet, extremely limited. Until within a very few years, the U. 
S. M. Academy was the only intitution in the United States in 
which a regular course of study was adopted, and even there the 
course was limited by a variety of circumstances. The extensive 
course of military engineering and the science of war, more 
immediately suited to the station of the young officer, required a 
curtailment in the time to be allotted to a course of civil construec- 
tions. Another serious difficulty was the want of such text books 
as might, in any considerable degree, assist the progress of the 
student, thereby throwing the responsibility of oral instruction 
upon the teacher, and the necessity of a very extended course of 
drawings on the pupil. Within a year or two arrangements have 
been made in several colleges for instruction in civil engineering; 
but the want of adequate text books has thus far, in most instances, 
rendered the duties of the instructor extremely severe, while the 
progress of the pupil has been comparatively retarded. These 
and all other difficulties, must soon be forced out of the way, by 
the constantly increasing demand for instruction. We are thus 
led to the consideration of the modes which are to be adopted to 
satisfy this demand. We beg leave to commence this investigation 
by an enumeration of the studies which we deem essentially 
preliminary to the study of Engineering Proper, as well as those 
embraced in a complete knowledge of the theory of the pro- 
fession. 

The preliminary studies include a full course of mathematics, 
viz: algebra, geometry, trigonometry, surveying, levelling, 
descriptive geometry, warped surfaces, spherical projections, 
shades and shadows, analytical geometry, and the integral 
and differential calculus. Such is the course of mathematics, no 
part of which could be omitted in the course of engineering, as 
taught in the M. Academy in the years 1829 and 1830, as also in 
the succeeding years. To this course, as still preliminary, suc- 
ceeded the study of mechanical philosophy, machinery, chemistry, 
mineralogy, and geology, with topographical and right lined 
drawing. Such was, and I believe now is, in that institution, the 
course of study preparatory to the commencement of Engineering 
Proper. ‘This is the course which has been adopted and taught in 
the Cincinnati College, and without a knowledge of which, no 
person has yet been introduced to the following subjects, which 
comprehend the entire course of civil engimeering, viz: stone- 
cutting, involving the demonstration of the principles for preparing 
the individual blocks of stone which may enter into any construc- 
tion, carpentry, masonry, architecture, roads, canals, bridges, rail 
roads, slack-water navigations, strength and stress of materials, 
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the motive powers and their application, mills, locomotive 
engines, and machinery in general. We now come to the consid- 
eration of the question, can such a course, as above, with its 
antecedent ‘studies, &c. safely be made a part of collegiate edu- 
cation. 

Until within a few years, the synthetical part of the course of 
mathematics, above mentioned, has not been generally taught in 
our colleges and universities, although it is now believed that in 
nearly all of our best institutions, they form an essential part of 
mathematics. The other antecedent studies, viz: philosophy, 
chemistry, &c. are already extensively taught, so that the entire 
preparatory course does not constitute an essential part of a colle- 
giate course of education. In the opinion of your committee, the 
attention, hitherto bestowed upon these branches, has been less 
extensive than their relative importance demanded. This has 
doubtless arisen, in part, from the fact that the student investigated 
these branches without even the distant prospect of a practical 
application of the principles he was learning, thus perhaps solacing 
himself for slow progress and imperfect knowledge, by the reflec- 
tion that all this is never to be applied. The different branches of 
civil engineering will bring into active requisition, all the prelimi- 
nary knowledge which has hitherto been, perhaps, but too lightly 
esteemed, on account of its supposed exclusive theoretic character. 

The inquiry may here be properly made, whether so extensive 
a course can be introduced into the regular college course, without 
crowding too many studies into too short a space of time. Four 
years are now allotted to the regular course, and it is believed that 
this period is amply sufficient to complete the requisite studies, 
including civil engineering, provided the age and mental develop- 
ment of the student truly warrant his introduction to the study of 
algebra in his freshman year. ‘This your committee believe in 
many instances, is not sufficiently attended to. The youthful mind 
may make high attainment in the knowledge of languages, while 
it is too immature to enter upon the abstruse reasonings of mathe- 
matical investigations. If the student,’with previous ordinary 
advantages and possessed of common talents, commence his colle- 
giate course at the age of sixteen or seventeen, it is believed that 
he may, within the two first years, finish the entire course of 
mathematics. The third year will carry him through the higher 
branches of science, mechanics, &c. without interfering with other 
studies, and it is proposed, that, in the fourth or senior year, all 
the preliminary studies having been completed, the student shall 
devote his attentioa to the various branches of civil engineering. 
It is the opinion of your committee, that such a disposition of 
time, as that already mentioned, is not only highly desirable, but 
absolutely indispensable to the introduction of this popular branch 
of education into our colleges. Your committee have been led to 
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the conclusion, that the wants of our country imperiously demand 
that ample means be provided somewhere for giving a thorough 
course of instruction in the science and practice of Civil Engineer- 
ing. And the question yet remains to be decided, where shall this 
provision be made? 

Experience has as yet taught us little or nothing upon this im- 
portant subject. Three plans have suggested themselves to your 
committee. First, the establishment of separate schools express- 
ly for the education of the engineer. Second, to: introduce the 
study into our colleges, by providing a professor, and the necessa- 
ry means for instruction, and making it a part of the regular 
course of study, necessary for graduation. Third, to elevate the 
profession of engineering to an equality with the other learned 
professions, and make provision for its teaching in universities, as 
law and medicine now are taught. 

The first of these schemes is attended with several ‘difficulties. 
If the course of instruction involve the antecedent studies, as well 
as engineering, the time requisite is longer than would be submit- 
ted to by a majority of those, who are anxious to enter upon the 
practice of this profession. The students, regarding themselves as 
under no special obligation to finish a regular course, would resort 
to such an institution, more to prepare themselves to perform some 
minor service in an organized party, than to render themselves 
masters of a noble profession. Your committee are led from this 
and other considerations, to doubt the expediency of adopting any 
plan which contemplates an exclusive education as an engineer; 
not doubting but that a widely extended and liberal education is 

uite as. necessary to this profession as any other. 

This difficulty does not present itself in the second plan. 
Should engineering be made a part of collegiate education, as pro- 
posed in that plan, the engineer would then be educated in all res- 
pects; yet not more extensively than the exigencies of his future 
profession would demand. The only ground of fear is this: that, 
in the branches of his immediate profession, sufficient time and 
pains would not be bestowed to prepare him for the immediate 
practice of his profession. 

If the third plan could be adopted in the present imperfectly 
developed state of this subject, it would doubtless be productive of 
the best results, and make an equality of rank between the law, 
medicine, and engineering, if a separate department be instituted 
for each of these professions, This scheme would doubtless pro- 
duce the happiest results, and would soon throw into the field, a set 
of men, not to supersede the pioneers who have done so much for 
their profession, but who might follow in their footsteps, and carry 
forward with unabated rapidity, the magnificent improvements 
which have already astonished the world. 

Your committee, however, believe that an effort to carry out the 
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third plan, would be premature at present. We are led, then, to 
the conclusion, that under existing circumstances, and for the sup. 
ply of present wants, ample provision may be made in our college; 
and universities, for Civil Engineering, and without interfering, in 
any high degree, with the course of study as now instituted. 

Your committee do not deem it a duty to enter here into an in- 
vestigation of the best mode of teaching the various branches of 
engineering; or to point out the direct and remote influences 
which the practice of this profession is destined to exert over our 
interests as a nation. Its importance is presumed to be well under- 
stood by every member of the college. 

It may be proper, however, here to remark, that, he who under- 
takes the teaching of engineering, will find himself forced to con- 
tend with extraordinary difficulties which are to be met with in 
the discharge of the duties of no other professorship. Proper 
text-books do not exist in any one branch of study, and present 
circumstances seem to combine against their production. The 
professional engineer, who is qualified to prepare a course of writ- 
ten instruction, is imperiously called to the active exercise of his 
profession in the field; and such, we fear, will be the condition of 
things for years to come. In several of the branches of this pro- 
fession, instruction cannot be efficiently given, without the assist- 
ance of models, which cannot now, as far as we know, be procured 
in the. United States;—models in stone-cutting, carpentry, archi- 
tecture, bridges, machinery, etc. 

In the subject of the strength and stress of materials, there is at 
present much difficulty in adapting the results of theoretic inves- 
tigation to the materials of our own country, for want of a series 
of careful experiments. We are now obliged to resort to Euro- 
pean experiments; and these too, which, from their great diver- 
sity of result, strongly indicate imperfection in the mode of 
conducting the experiments. If, however, the results were ever 
so harmonious, we are well persuaded that they would be inappli- 
cable to our materials and our uses. 

In conelusion, your committee do not hesitate to pronounce 
this subject one of vital importance to the moral; political and 
commercial interests of our country. The science of Civil 
Engineering 1s yet in a state of comparative infancy, but advanc- 
ing with extraordinary rapidity. No enterprize ean be: pre- 
sented, more worthy of this Convention, than that of furnishing 
to the country, the means by which this science may be placed 
upon a permanent foundation, and its interest watched with that 
vigilance and superior intelligence, which may effectually guard 
it from the encroachments of wild theorists, or speculating im- 
posture. With these views, all of which are respectfully sub- 
mitted, the committee leave with the Convention, the propriety 
of undertaking any specific enterprize for the promotion of the 
interests of Civil Engineering. 
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REPORT ON LINEAR DRAWING. 
BY F. ECKSTEIN. 


Linear Drawing may be performed either mechanically, that is, 
by means of instruments, or by the eyé, commonly termed free- 
hand drawing. The former is not so much designed for mental 
improvement as to aid in demonstrating mathematical propositions, 
and is not therefore, applicable to early youth; while the latter is 
adapted to that early age, at which children are admitted into our 
public schools, and serves important purposes. It implants, at 
this tender age, ideas of correctness, adaptation, symmetry, pro- 
portion, taste, etc., which, at a future period, may become a basis, 
upon which to connect sensible form with mental truth. 

The present system of primary and elementary schools, deals 
chiefly in abstractions, whilst nature herself seems to teach us by 
the children themselves, that drawing may not only serve the im- 
portant purposes of relaxation, but may also call forth hidden germs 
of future usefulness. For, children it is well known, will grasp at 
pencil, chalk, pen, or any thing, with which they may scrawl 
some image—a proof that they require something tangible; and 
often does the ferula remind them, when so employed, that they 
have to return to their alphabet, spelling, reading, and arithmeti- 
cal abstractions: but the aim of education should be, not to destroy 
nature, or the bias of children, but rather to direct it to some use- 
ful end. Our modern book-makers for children are well aware of 
these facts; hence the flood of picture books, which begin to alarm 
the teachers, as tending to foster a superficial mode of instruction. 
But, let the golden rule be adopted, “use, but do not abuse me;”’ 
Jet the children be taught to delineate form themselves, and the 
teacher will have ample opportunity to induct moral sentiment 
and intellectual truth, even when children are so employed. For 
instance: let plumb lines be suspended, graduated, that each 
may, be the double, or the half of the other; and also, other cords 
without weight, and let the children all be seated, prepared with 
slate and pencil. It will be easy for the teacher to rivet the atten- 
tion of his juvenile audience, by explaining to them, the proper- 
ties of a straight or right line, and the perpendicularity of this 
plumb line:—the vibrations of this plumb line will exhibit the 
diagonal, slanting, or oblique line, and show how this differs from 
the perpendicular; and the loose hanging cords will demonstrate, 
that a straight line is the shortest distance between two points. 
The horizontal line may be demonstrated by placing a stick in 
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exact balance on a fulcrum; and if the teacher have tact and inge- 
nuity, he may fasten these ideas indelibly on the tenacious memory 
of his audience. 

The children and the teacher now proceed to draw these lines 
on the slate; he calls them up, compares their lines with his own, 
explains to them by testing with rule, dividers, or other suitable 
means; corrects, commends and encourages, until they become 
perfect in drawing these first lessons of the lines. The teacher 
will also intermingle his instructions with all the variety of useful 
illustration the subject is susceptible of; as, that the drunkard 
staggers and stumbles, because he cannot keep his perpendicular, 
while the spire stands firmly. In like manner as to the horizon- 
tal line; how straightness corresponds to good behavior; that it is 
this which is meant by a straight forward course of life,—honesty, 
etc.: that the diagonal teaches us the necessity of viewing things 
in their various aspects;—in short, he will have an opportunity to 
make a great number of observations highly important, and adapted 
to that tender but susceptible age. 

Let. the teacher next proceed to the arithmetical lessons this 
subject of the lines involves; and let the pupils draw the halves, 
quarters, etc., always testing, as before observed, to convince them 
of errors; taking the greatest care, that no artificial means be used, 
while they are drawing. Let the teacher always work along with 
them. The children will now be prepared to commence upon rec- 
tilinear and curved diagrams; provided always, that they draw 
from an object before them. 

Experience has taught me, that such a course may be made a 
valuable means of lawful emulation, by excluding such from the 
drawing class, as -have been grossly remiss in their other duties; 
and such is the pleasure they take in this exercise, that they will 
exert themselves to obtain re-admission. But the success of such 
a course will obviously depend on the teacher’s care, that nothing 
be anticipated, and the children never be permitted to proceed toa . 
next lesson, until the previous one be accomplished, even to per- 
fection. And can it be doubted, that children thus prepared for the 
right use of the eye and the hand, and with just ideas adapted to 
their comprehension, will not enter upon the study of numbers, 
proportion, dimension, and the philosophy of thought, with im- 
mense advantages? because they will then already have obtained 
an incipient, manly confidence, that it is possible to bring thought 
into being. It is but going half the way at most, to explain, de- 
monstrate, and lecture, from sensible objects;—performing the 
thing is the true philosophy of the mind. Youth may listen to 
lectures, daily, all the year round, and what advantage will be ob- 
tained, unless the teacher require abstracts from the student? And 
what, for instance, will it profit the student of anatomy, surgery, 
or chemistry, unless he operate himself? 
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On the practicability of the plan of introducing drawing into our 
common schools, I need hardly dwell; for that is already demon- 
strated on a national scale, in the Prussian system of education, 
where it is made one of the branches for primary and elementary 
schools, and successfully carried out: Nor need I much enlarge on 
the necessity of it, since it is sufficient to advert to the very large 
number of our artisans and mechanics, who, for the want of early 
instruction, are ignorant of the principles of their profession, and 
may remain, emphatically, mechanics all their lives, - 

In this country, the master, I believe, promises by indenture, to 
teach his apprentice all the arts and mysteries of his profession. 
But alas! the caleulation and prominent idea most generally are, 
how he can most advantage himself by the physical abilities of the 
youth under his care; and thus religion and morality are often left 
to the Sabbath, to atone for the past sins of the week, by having 
neglected the sacred obligation to provide for an extended useful- 
ness of the youth, placed by Divine Providence, under his guar- 
dianship. The youth having served his time, strives for early 
settlement, and cares commence. With no habits for the cultiva- 
tion of science, he works and toils to provide and accumulate 
means of subsistence, comfort and wealth, for himself and his 
family. All this is most laudable; but the greater, the enduring 
end of existence, that of wealth of mind, is probably lost forever; 
and he now only complains, that he had no opportunity when 
young. 

To the justice of these remarks, my own experience, and that 
of fellow-teachers testify. Year after year I have endeavored to 
be useful in this branch of my profession, but have met only apa- 
thy; and our Mechanic’s Institute stands forth a prominent proof 
in verification of the truth, that, what in general is not attended to 
in early youth, cannot be implanted in after-life. That noble 
institution referred to, conducted by one of our most talented, able 
and industrious. teachers, cannot attract sufficient attention for its 
support, and has been: for some time, an almost deserted place, 
although instruction is tendered nearly gratuitously. 

It is generally imagined, that the art of drawing requires a par- 
ticular gift or genius; but the fact is otherwise, and maintains only 
so far as the imaginative branch of the art is concerned. All forms 
may be circumscribed by rectilinear diagrams, composed of the 
perpendicular, horizontal and diagonal lines; the curve in free 
drawing is only a modification of these three fines, and the ability 
of correctly delineating and combining these lines, being obtained, 
the drawing of any object is by no means a difficult problem. 

But it may be aske4, how can our teachers of primary schools 
be made qualified to teach this art? I answer, let them only apply 

a small portion of the time devoted to penmanship, and they 
will not find it a difficult task. Moreover, the end will be gained 
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if the attempt is only made, and the teacher will learn while teach- 
ing, and be always in advance of his pupils. 

Let us now briefly consider the advantages this art presents to 
our view. By the study of the forms of nature and of art, beauties 
will be discovered and observed, which may perhaps lead to the 
cultivation of the inventive faculty of the human mind. Many a 
student has, by application’ and perseverance, acquired a literary 
taste; and by a skilful selection and combination, has been consid- 
ered what is termed an original genius, though his mind intrinsi- 
cally may, in fact, be of a mechanical order. Inthe same manner 
may the study of nature’s works produce similar, even superior 
results; for they infinitely transcend the works of man. 

The great importance of this art may be further evinced, when 
referring to our periodicals, to all our works on the natural and 
physical sciences, and many others, where illustration by delinea- 
tion is indispensable. And further, when we consider, that, to all 
national expeditions and voyages, professors of this art are attached 
—and that our patent office requires drafts of all scientific inven- 
tions, we shall discover that this art is but another language;—a 
language universal,—useful to all—superfluous to none. 

To the possessor of this art, the book of nature is further open- 
ed andexalted. He no longer gazes with vacant stare at its gran- 
deur and beauties; the humblest flower,—the horizon-bound land- 
scape,—the chirping linnet, and the soaring eagle,—the smallest 
insect, and the noble quadrupeds, all are objects of his attention; 
and a pencil and common-place book enable him to perpetuate in- 
stantaneously, such images as most interest him. 

If, then, finally, we reflect on these moral influences, we shall be 
ready to admit, that, this most neglected branch of education, is 
yet very eminently entitled to public consideration; for if our 
image of God be perfect in proportion as is our knowledge of 
Him,—then the imitative study of the outward forms of the works 
of God, must have a powerful tendency to humanize the mind, and 
aid us in the love and adoration of our Creator. “ The works of 
nature lead to nature’s God.’’ 
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REPORT ON VOCAL MUSIC, AS A BRANCH OF COMMON 
SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


BY T. B. MASON AND C. BEECHER. 


At the present day, there are few subjects of higher interest 
than the consideration of the passing changes in respect to the 
great business of education. As a science, and as an art, education 
is rapidly assuming its own station above every other which has 
heretofore usurped dominion of public attention. 

Among the changes referred to, none are more noticable than 
those relating to the subject of Music. 

The doctrine of the world has been, that musical attainment is 
the divine endowment of the few—inaccessible to the many; that 
like poetry, the talent for its acquisition, is inherited only by those 
peculiar individuals, in whose composition it has been doubted 
whether it should be said there was something more, or some- 
thing less than human. 

Still more so has this opinion been rife in this country,—this 
land of traffic and hardy enterprise—too young—too fiercely 
grappling with the realities of a new existence, to regard so flimsy 
an accomplishment as music has been considered; or to waste 
precious moments from business, in pleasure. Nevertheless, 
sounder views and a more correct practice are beginning to pre- 
vail in our land. And the question is daily assuming more im- 
portance in the minds of thinking men, “Ought not music to re- 
ceive a place among the regular studies of our common schools?” 

In examining this question, your committee propose to con- 
sider three general divisions, viz: 

First. The question of the consTITUTIONAL ADAPTATION of 
man for musical study. Or, “Can all men learn to sing ?”’ 

Second. The expEepreNcy of incorporating vocal music into 
the system of common school education. 

Third. The means of its accomplishment. 

In respect to the first general division, viz: “ Can all men learn 
to sing?’’ we observe, that with all questions involving principles 
of mental philosophy, it is to be decided by a careful induction of 
facts. In attempting thus to decide it, it will be necessary to in- 
stitute a brief analytic comparison of two sciences, viz: vocal mu- 
sic on the one hand; and elocution, or the science of language on 
the other;—the principles of which latter science in their widest 
bearings extend not only to reading and oratory, but to common 
conversation and the elements of language, 

In attempting to establish the general law on this question, it 
will be borne in mind, that we do not deny anomalous cases, or 
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cases which do not apparently come under the law. Such excep- 
tions, however, overthrow no general position; but, being account- 
ed. for, they tend to confirm. 

We wish to make it apparent, that those same intellectual opera- 
tions which are necessary in the science of music, and the same 
physical qualifications it involves, are all involved, in a high de- 
gree, in the science of language. Consequently, that the very 
fact of learning to read, or to converse intelligibly, involves the 
existence of all the qualifications necessary for learning to sing. 

We inquire, therefore, what are the necessary conditions for 
learning to sing? 

They are three, 

1. The power to understand the characters used in written 
music. 

2. The power to appreciate the distinctions of musical sounds, 

3. The power of vocal organs requisite for the production of 
a given compass of sounds. 

Under these three heads is contained all that is essential to the 
study of vocal music, and no more. In showing that these three 
powers are constitutional in every man, we shall complete the dis- 
cussion of our first general division. 

First, then, in respect to the characters used in written music, 
we remark, that, to a certain extent, they correspond to the letters 
in written language. Referring now to those musical characters 
most essential, viz: notes, rests, ete. 

In learning the letters, the child first distinguishes their shapes; 
secondly, their names; and thirdly, their powers or uses. These 
three are entirely distinct, and are connected in his mind by the 
law of association. 

Now in music, the operations are precisely similar. First, the 
shapes of notes; second, names; third, uses. This last particular, 
the use or power of the character, as is the case with letters, is 
decided by its relations to other characters among which it is 
placed. 

Now when the child commences his acquaintance withthe al- 
phabetic shapes, associating with each its name and uses, and pro- 
ceeds step by step, to the arrangement of these signs into syliables, 
words, and sentences, every one calls this intellectual training. No 
one calls it mere training of eye and ear. The mind is at work. 
So when the individual learns the shapes, names and uses of musi- 
eal characters, the laws of their arrangement into measures, phra- 
ses, sections, etc., by the same reasoning, this is not mere training 
of eye and ear,—it is intellectual. And the power to do the first, 
involves the power to do the second. 

The power of learning the shape, name, and uses of one set 
of characters, is the power of learning the same of any, or of 
all characters. 
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It appears, therefore, that none are destitute of the first condi- 
tion for the study of vocal music. 

The second condition is the power of discriminating the differ- 
ences of sound. The differences of sound are three, viz: 

1. Sounds are loud or soft. This is the rorce of sounds. 

2. Sounds are long or short. This is the duration, or Time of 
sounds. 

3. Sounds are high or low. This is the pitch, or rune of 
sounds. 

These are the three differences of sound, the discrimination of 
which constitutes the second condition to the study of vocal music. 

According to the proposed method, we proceed to show that the 
intellectual power of discriminating these, is involved in the sci- 
ence of language. 

First, in respect to force. We need only say, that it is upon the 
difference of sounds in this respect, that not only the character of 
whole sentences depends, but the meaning even of every individ- 
ual word. What are accent, and emphasis, but modifications of ~ 
force in sound? And without accent and emphasis, what meaning 
would remain in language? We all know the excellent old exam- 
ple in our spelling books, “Do you ride to town to-day?’’ which, 
merely by changing the emphasis, is capable of expressing four 
distinct meanings. And as to accent, we need only to take the 
most common word, to see that by destroying its accent, we des- 
troy its meaning. Hence it appears beyond doubt, that all men 
must, either to speak or read properly, discriminate most accu- 
rately, force of sounds. 

Secondly, in respect to time. That every body distinguishes 
the differences of time, in some degree, is too evident to need argu- 
ment. The measured tick of the pendulum is distinguished from 
the more rapid measure of the watch. But, that in the science of 
language, the same distinction is essential, is equally susceptible of 
proof. 

We advert to the influence of different passions, upon the deliv- 
ery of the orator. Anger—a rapid, hurried enunciation, without 
measurement. Pathos, grief, and similar passions—a slow and 
rhythmical movement. Indeed, it is time, accurately measured 
into rhythmic divisions, which constitutes the principal difference 
of verse from prose, and its chief charm, a difference known and 
felt by all, even the most rude and unpolished. What savage na- 
tions were ever found destitute of their measured verse, rudely 
embodying the emotions of triumph, or battle, or love? And what 
class of society can be found in civilized countries, in which the 
metrical charm of verse is not felt? But this measurement of 
verses is musical; and depends upon the discrimination of time. 
And it is precisely here, that lies the closest intimacy between 
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music and poetry. Hence it appears that all men do discriminate 
the second distinction of sound, viz: time. 

Finally, in respect to pitch, ortime. It is no less evident, from 
the analysis of common speech, that all men possess this intellec- 
tual power, as really as the former. Indeed, to one who has never 
turned his attention to this subject, it will be matter of wonder to 
know the surprising feats his own voice is performing every time 
he utters a sentence. Scarce a sentence of half a dozen words can 
be produced, in the utterance of which the voice does not slide 
through some of the principal musical intervals. 

Intervals of the third, fifth, sixth, eighth, etc., are constantly oc- 
curring in animated conversation. Indeed, it is scarcely possible 
to speak intelligibly, without changes of tone, such as those we 
have mentioned. In asking a question, the voice will rise either 
a fifth, sixth, or eighth, or fall the same distance, according to the 
nature of the interrogation. Each particular passion causes the 
voice to glide up or down ina manner best adapted to make itself 
felt. Witha single vowel sound, merely by changing the inflex- 
ions of the voice, it is possible to express half a dozen different 
emotions, so that none shall mistake them. To be conscious how 
constantly the voice is thus rising and falling, needs only a slight 
degree of attention to one’s manner of speaking. Let one, for 
instance, attempt to converse with a friend in a monotone, keep- 
ing the voice at the same dead level through all subjects, grave or 
gay, intellectual or passionate; and he will soon see how unnatural it 
is; how irresistibly ludicrous; and finally, how extremely difficult. 
Nature teaches the thousand variations of tone; and at her dictates 
the voice rises and falls, darting hither and thither, winding, turn- 
ing, and gliding with the rapidity of light. To resist the teach- 
ings of nature, and the effect of habit, requires severe effort. 

These inflexions are as really changes of pitch as those of sing- 
ing or instrumental performance. The sole difference is, that, in 
the latter case, the individual sounds are given separately and pro- 
longed, without gliding into another; whereas, in the former, no 
sound is individually prolonged, but just touched and melts into 
another. This difference may be accurately illustrated, by means 
of the violin. When the string is compressed by the finger, fixed 
in one spot, and the bow causes it to vibrate, a simple prolonged 
tone results—analogous to a note of song; but if, while the bow 
continues the vibration of the string, the finger slides up or down, 
a gliding sound results, analogous to the speaking inflexions. 
Hence, with the exception of articulation, the violin can be made 

aceurately to imitate the operations of the voice in speech. 

The question then arises—for what purpose all these. variations 
of the voice in respect to pitch? Are they not appreciated? dis- 
criminated by all who hear? Does any man mistake the meaning 
of the tones of voice? Are they not more surely understood 
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than words? If so, the intellectual power of discriminating the 
third difference of sounds, viz: time, is established. 

It appears, therefore, that in the science of language, men do 
fully discriminate the three differences of sound, essential to the 
second condition for the study of music. It is evident, therefore, 
that they possess the constitutional adaptation for discriminating 
them in the latter study also. For, the differences being the same 
in nature, the power of discrimination in one case, is the power of 
discrimination in all. Thus the second condition of the study of 
vocal music is established. 

The third condition is, the power of vocal organs adequate to 
the production of a given compass of sounds. But the analysis of 
speech in respect to the power of discriminating the differences of 
tones, has established this point likewise. Since in all men, the 
vocal machinery is the same—since in conversation we have 
shown men do, by inflexions, pass through all the requisite com- 
pass of sounds, and which require only to be separately dwelt on, 
to constitute singing,—it cannot be doubted, that they have the 
organic power of uttering the same sounds in the prescribed 
manner. 

We consider it therefore established, though we have gone 
through the argument briefly, that all men do possess the consti- 
tutional endowments requisite for the study of vocal music. Of 
course there will be differences in degree of talent, on this, as on 
all subjects. Neither must every man expect, that because he can 
learn to sing, that, therefore, he can be a Mozart, Haydn, or Rossini. 
All men are qualified to study arithmetic, algebra, and geometry; 
but not every man can be an Euclid, a La Place, or a Newton. 

Musical talent is constitutional in man; but it follows the same 
law with every other constitutional endowment. The Creator has 
bestowed upon all men, certain original powers; never in any case 
leaving one out; but diversifying them in all imaginable degrees 
of relative strength. 

Before taking leave of this general division of our subject, we 
beg leave to observe, that we have not theorised, nor speculated. 
We have appealed to facts;—facts within the reach of every in- 
telligent man. We add further, that ¢estémony upon this point, 
wherever the experiment has been tried, is decisive. 

Travellers in Germany of undoubted authority, say that there, 
all children do learn to sing—a pretty plain proof that they at least 
can. And the German teachers affirm, that no child is ever found 
incapable of vocal and instrumental performance. Such a case 
would be as out of the general order of things, as a deficiency in 
the power to write or cipher. The same testimony has been 
given by the teachers of well known American schools, in Boston, 
into which the German method of teaching has been adopted. 
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The words of Mr, E. A. Andrews, teacher of Mount Vernon 
school, Masonic Temple, Boston, are brief, and-to the point: 

“T have not observed any one successful in becoming acquaint- 
ed with these principles (musical), without corresponding success 
in other branches. Among the younger members of the Mount 
Vernon school, I have not noticed a single instance of failure in 
learning to sing; while many occur continually among the older 
members, who cannot overcome their timidity, so far as to at- 
tempt fearlessly to imitate.’ Showing that failures are never 
known except such as resulted from a want of the requisite effort. 

The testimony of the professors in the Boston Academy of 
Music, is equally decisive. They affirm, that of all the pupils 
under their care, they have never yet found the individual abso- 
lutely destitute of the power necessary for learning music. And 
what the extent of their scope of observation has been, will ap- 
pear, when we state that the whole number of pupils, adult and 
juvenile, under their care in 1833, was seventeen hundred, and in 
1834, twenty-two hundred; and the number has been increasing 
rapidly every year since. 

rom many other parts of our land, testimonials of the same 
nature might be presented, had we time. But we need not leave 
even our own city in questof them. We are authorised by Presi- 
dent McGuffey, to state, that, among the pupils in the Cincinnati 
College, who are regularly instructed upon the German method, 
amounting to about thirty the past session, and to more than eighty 
the present, there has not been discovered a single case of incapa- 
city to learn. 

It is upon the basis of facts, and testimony such as we have ex- 
hibited, that we leave this general division of our subject—chal- 
lenging the scrutiny of whatever keenness of investigation may be 
brought to bear upon it. Till further disclosure of facts, or more 
potent testimony be produced, we consider the proposition estab- 
lished, that “ALL CAN LEARN TO SING.” 

We come now to the consideration of the second general divi- 
sion. Exprpiency of the introduction of vocal music asa branch 
of common school education. 

Education literally signifies bringing out, developing. To edu- 
eate a being, is to bring out, develop his powers. Avs this includes 
both organic training and the hestowment of knowledge, the defi- 
nition is perfect. ‘To be complete, education must be co-extensive 
with the faculties of the being educated. Man is extremely com- 
plex. Hence his complete education must of necessity be a very 
complex operation, co-extensive with every part entering into his 
entire structure. All possible parts of man may be classed under 
three heads, viz: Physical, Intellectual, and Moral,—the latter 
term including the sentiments and propensities. Consequently, 
there result three corresponding departments of education, which 
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are as inseparable and as indispensable to the perfection of the sys- 
tem as the three parts are to the perfect organization of man. 

It is in view of this general statement, that we proceed to the 
investigation of this part of our subject. The expediency of the 
introduction of vocal music as a constituent part of common school 
education, must be decided by an investigation of its effects. Thus 
presenting the inquiry in a three-fold view, viz: First, Physical; 
second, Intellectual; third, Moral Education. 

We inquire, in the first place, what are the physical effects of 
the study of vocal music? 

Its physical influence upon the health, as a relaxation from other 
studies, especially of the young, is highly important. All are 
aware of the deleterious effects upon the young, of long-continued 
confinement, and silent application to study. All know how it 
pales the cheek, quenches the fire of the eye, breaks the spirit, and 
but too often sows in the system the seeds of disease, to be devel- 
oped in a miserable after-life. How it makes learning hateful to 
the child, the school-room a prison, and education a system of 
mental torture. 

The connection of the brain and the entire nervous system with 
the mind, on the one hand, and on the other, with the entire phy- 
sical organization, is well known to be so intimate, that whatever 
over-wearies the mind, and exhausts its powers, injures the brain, 
and through it, entails upon the entire physical system, a catalogue 
of ills. 

At the present stage of educational affairs, there is nothing so 
desirable as to mitigate the too great pressure brought upon the 
young, to make study a pleasure, and a contributor to health, 
instead of a destroyer. That the proper education of man will be 
the highest promoter of health, cannot be a moment doubted. All 
acknowledge that here something must be done. But what? 
We believe that vocal music meets this emergency. It is the de- 
sideratum. It isa study of such a nature, as while in other res- 
pects it is refining and ennobling, it relaxes and soothes the pow- 
ers wearied in other studies, in the most efficacious and delightful 
manner. 

When in the school-room, the minutes drag heavily by; the 
minds of the scholars begin to weary and flag; spirits droop, and 
confinement -becomes irksome, and study a pain;—let the teacher 
strike the strain of some well known juvenile song. How elec- 
tric the instantaneous flash of renovated life in every bosom! The 
physical system is awake; casts off its drowsiness; the mental pow- 
ers, before over-taxed, rest, and give place to the musical faculties; 
and when the half hour is over, the school is as fresh, and as well 
prepared for study, as at morn. 

This is not mere theory. The universal testimony of teachers, 
in this country and in Europe, who have tried the system, shows 
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that it is fact. Can it be estimated how much the health of chil- 
dren accustomed to five and six hours daily confinement would be 
improved by this arrangement? But it is not to children alone, 
that this recreation is valuable. It is to the man of intense literary 
application; to the statesman, the professional man, the man of 
business. 

A distinguished professor, of the Island of Sicily, on hearing 
the sad tale of the influence of study on the English literary men, 
inquired, “ What are their amusements?”’? The only answer was, 
“None!’’ “No wonder,” replied he, in astonishment, “no won- 
der they die of study!” He remarked that he himself spent a 
given portion of the day in practising instrumental and vocal 
music; and without the relief they afforded his mind, thought he 
could not live. 

No students in the world support such an amount of daily ap- 
plication to study as the Germans. What is the reason? Profes- 
sor Stowe states that they devote several hours of every day to 
relaxation—and to this, music is a large contributor. For, in 
Germany, the students are all musicians. To the divine, the 
student of law, or of medicine, the necessity of such a relaxation 
is equally evident. Indeed, a short reflection will satisfy any one, 
that wherever mind exists, and is highly excited to continued 
exertion, there some species of relaxation must come in, to pre- 
serve the healthy tone of the system. And none can be found, in 
so many respects excellent, as vocal music. In addition to this 
powerful indirect influence upon the health, the practice of singing 
and the discipline and development of the vocal organs, have a 
beneficial influence upon the lungs. We will exhibit on this 
point, the testimony of the celebrated Dr. Rush: 

“There adduce,”’ says he, “a fact which has been suggested to 
me by my profession. And that is, that the exercise of the organs 
of the breast by singing, contributes very much to protect them 
from those diseases to which the climate and other causes expose 
them. The Germans are never afflicted with consumptions—nor 
have I ever known but one instance of spitting blood amongst 
them. This, I believe, is in part occasioned by the strength which 
their lungs acquire by exercising them frequently in vocal music; 
for this is an essential branch of their education. The music 
master of an academy furnished me with an observation still more 
in favor of this opinion. He informed me that he had known 
several instances of persons who were strongly disposed to con- 
sumption, who were entirely restored to health by the exercise of 
their lungs in singing.”’ 

When we consider how almost entirely the whole department 
of physical education has been hitherto neglected in our country— 
its vast importance—and take into view the considerations now 
presented, in respect to the admirable efficiency of music to sup- 
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ply the deficiency, must we not conclude that, for ¢Ais reason 
alone, if for no other, it is highly expedient that the study be im- 
mediately incorporated with our systems of education? But this 
is not the only reason. Others equally strong, result from a con- 
sideration of the effects of the study, in connection with the gen- 
eral department of Intellectual Education. 

We have already stated, that, to be complete, education must be 
co-extensive with the powers of the being educated. This princi- 
ple applies equally to every branch of education. Would you 
make the scheme of intellectual education perfect, it must com- 
prehend every intellectual faculty. 

We should hardly suppose, considering how almost exclusively 
the attention of educators has hitherto been confined to this part of 
education, that any faculties would be found omitted in our educa- 
tional systems. Yetsuch we believe there are. We believe it has 
been already shown, that every human being is endowed with all 
the intellectual powers requisite for the study of music. They can 
appreciate differences of force; and this, according to usages of 
mental philosophers, is what constitutes a facu/ty of force. They 
can appreciate differences of time; and this is the facu/ty of time. 
They can appreciate differences of pitch; and this is a faculty of 
tune. Every mind exhibits these three classes of actions; and this 
is all that is requisite to say that it possesses the faeulties for 
them. ‘The question of classification, whether we shall say that 
these three are one faculty, and call it the musical faculty; or say 
that they are three distinct powers, and call them force, time, and 
tune, is of little consequence to the present discussion. We are 
not aware that writers of mental philosophy have considered the 
facts of the case, or admitted them to influence their systems, save 
the phrenologists who have adopted the latter classification, giving 
a power and a separate cerebral organ for each separate class of 
phenomena. It is only important that in one or the other of these 
ways, or in some way, the musical faculty should receive its sta- 
tion among the intellectual powers, as really as any of the powers 
of reflection or perception; and that every man should recognize 
it as such, 

We say then, that in our systems, the appropriate education of 
the intellectual faculties we have specified, is entirely neglected. 
This is wrong. It is contrary to the fandamental principle alrea- 
dy laid down respecting the comprehensiveness of education, 

The Creator has not bestowed upon men, faculties, without de- 
sign; or which are useless; or which may lie dormant with impu- 
nity. He intended that they should a// be developed and per- 
fected into a symmetrical union. Not that as now, some should be 
stimulated to the verge of morbid action, or to paralysis by over- 
action; while others, left in insignificance, should so deteriorate 
and become so torpid as almost to inspire the doubt of their ex- 
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istence. Such a course is contrary to the whole analogy of a wise 
and benevolent Creator. Its result can be only a mis-shapen, 
mutilated mind, disqualified for high destinies. We firmly he- 
lieve that to future periods, a more perfect educational system will 
show this to have been the cause of many of those distortions and 
obliquities which mar the brightness of our present national char- 
acter. If, therefore, we would free our systems from the charge 
of incompleteness, vocal music must be introduced. But it is 
well here to take a further view of the mode of mental action in 
the discipline of the mental faculties. In what respects, to use a 
common phrase, is the mind disciplined thereby? We reply ,—it 
is taught to analyze and to abstract. These operations are con- 
stantly going on in singing any, even the simplest tune, combined 
in one, viz: the measurement of time; of tune; of foree;—com- 
bined we say, so as to produce one single produet, music, or melo- 
dy. To /earn to produce this combination, it is necessary the 
mind should analyze. It must separate the time from the pitch, 
and the pitch from the force. And it must be able to do this 
readily, nay rapidly. But here the power of abstraction comes in. 
It must not only analyze; but having done that, it must be able to 
select or abstract either one of the particular parts, “pitch” or 
“time,” and disregarding the others, consider that separately as 
long as the individual chooses. This analysis and abstraction im- 
ply vivid attention. Now, those who know what mental discip- 
line is, are aware that studies are beneficial in this respect, exactly 
in proportion as they require close attention, abstraction, and dis- 
criminating analysis. In respect to the degree in which the edu- 
cation of the musical faculties demands these three things, we can 
say with certainty, not only that it is not a whit less than is re- 
quired for arithmetic, geography, etc., but that these Jast studies 
are far inferior to music. We know of no study, not even the 
mathematics, more beautifully systematic in its analysis, or requir- 
ing more vivid energising of intellect in its attainment. 

It may be here mentioned, that, besides the mental faculties 
already specified, and whose primary function is to discriminate the 
differences of sound, there is another which comes in as auxiliary, 
viz: the faculty of numerical calculation. This becomes necessary 
in connection with the division of time into equal parts, requiring 
attention to the number of sounds, in given intervals of time; so 
that, studying music, involves, to a certain extent, the practice of 
arithmetic. 

It may here be inquired, how all this is consistent with what has 
been said of music as a relaxation, if indeed it be in itself so severe 
astudy? ‘To this, two things may be said: First, that while the 
study of the elementary principles in a scientific manner, is such 
as has just been described, and should, as such, be placed on a par 
with any school exercise; at the same time, the actual practice of 
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these principles in singing tunes already familiar, affords the scope 
for all necessary amusement. Great numbers of suitable airs are 
rapidly learned by children, by rote, during the progress of the 
more abstract elementary course. But even the study itself may 
be made a relaxation. Notas has been often ignorantly remarked, 
because it is an employment leaving the intellect wholly unoccu- 
pied; but because it varies the mode of its application. It needs 
but little acquaintance with the philosophy of mind, to be aware 
that when entirely wearied with one study, and apparently ex- 
hausted, the mind can turn to one of a different nature with fresh 
vigor, as though its powers had not been tasked at all. 

It is in this point of view that the game of chess, though in itself 
one of the severest studies, may yet be a real refreshment and re- 
laxation toa mind wearied with different forms of mental effort. 
How this is to be accounted for, is less important than to know 
that it is fact. The fact we believe is admitted on all hands. 

From the: considerations presented in this general division of 
our subject, we think it must be evident, that whatever may have 
been generally supposed, music is in fact, something more than a 
mere accomplishment. It must appear that the study of its prin- 
ciples constitutes a science of the highest order; and the applica- 
tion of them to practice, an art, inferior in dignity and worth to 
none. 

We close the consideration of the question of expediency, by 
considering, in the third place, the effects of the study of vocal 
music in connection with Moral Education. Using the word 
moral, as most conveniently indicating the whole emotive nature 
of man. 

The object of moral education may briefly be stated to consist in 
bringing into superior efficacy and habitual supremacy, the moral 
or religious sentiments in man; such as benevolence, veneration of 
the Supreme Being, conscience, and ideality, or the sentiment of 
poetry, ete.: calling into their proper channels, all the social 
feelings which bind the heart of man to man, and which regulate 
the relations of friendship, and of the family; and finally, in re- 
ducing the animal instincts and propensities into subordination to 
correct religious and social feelings: in a word, developing, 
moulding, and harmonising the entire combinations of desires and 
emotions which constitute mana feeling being, so that, both in 
himself and in reference to all around him, discord, selfishness and 
discontent shall be superseded by tranquility—magnanimity— 
virtue—love;—so that his entire impulsive nature shall be harmo- 
nious with itself, harmonious with all things beside; and, most of 
all, harmonious with the laws, character and government of its 
Creator and Supreme Judge, 

In respect to its bearing upon the good, both of individuals and 
of the community, this branch of education, as now described, 
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ought to stand immeasurably above others. In the theory and 
the ready admission of most enlightened educators, and in the 
practice of many, we are happy to believe it does. But as to 
aught worthy the name of system of moral education, pervading 
the length and breadth of our land, the first rudiments are yet to 
be found. Look through our land, and ask what has been hitherto 
the moral influence of our public schools, academies, and colleges, 
particularly in the larger cities. Let those who know the dee 
penetralia of college dissipation, say! Let those declare,. who 
know the withering blight of a promiscuous public school of boys, 
fastening upon aught pure coming into its midst, with the scorch- 
ing influence of the blast of the desert! Do we not know these 
things? Have not our eyes seen them? And have not teachers, 
in despair, lamented the evils which were utterly beyond their 
powers to resist or counteract? Have we not seen the child, fresh 
from the fostering, watchful care of parents, the purity of family 
guardianship, enter the scene of school probation, with a sickening 
foreboding of evil? Have we not seen the noble feelings of the 
soul (hitherto it may be, predominant), become blighted by a cold 
ambition, a detestable selfishness, a burning envy; and evil passions 
(till now, it may be, checked and subdued), burst into precocious 
maturity, in scenes of anger, revenge, falsehood, and impurity? 
Where the child, inexperienced in self-guidance, weak, credulous, 
prone to imitate all he sees and hears,—instead of being surround- 
ed by additional influences to virtue, to all that is elevated, pure, 
humane,—instead of having his taste purified, his poetical and sen- 
sitive nature developed, his religious feelings rendered governant 
in his soul,—is, on the contrary, thrown more than ever out of 
control; the diminution of parental supervision wretchedly com- 
pensated by the defective routine of a system of school tactics, 
whose utmost efficiency extends only to the preservation, during 
study-hours, of a tolerable degree of order and attention, with the 
avenues to evil all opened before his unwary feet, by companions 
who have already trod their enticing mazes. How, in such cir- 
cumstances, can his unformed character, ardent and newly awaken- 
ed feelings, avoid a speedy career of moral degradation? 

“We are apt,” says Patrick Henry, “to shut our ears against 
a painful truth, and listen to the syren song of Hope, until we are 
transformed into beasts.’’ Isthisthe part of wise men2’’ Is it 
not ¢rue, concerning our systems of education, that intellectual 
culture has almost wholly monopolised our attention,—and that 
our system in respect to morals, is no system at all; or, it may be, 
worse than nothing? Shall we refuse to see this, because it is 
painful? Such is never the conduct of candid and liberal minds. 
No; let us, becoming fully aware of the extent of the evil, awake 
in time to'seek the remedy. That remedy is, in few words, to 
commence with full purpose, by unintermitted study and practice 
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combined, the elaboration of a system of moral education; and to 
give this the highest place. Nothing less than this, however 
splendid our intellectual career, can save our nation, in its fast ca- 
reer of ominous tendency, and make our schools the seminaries of 
virtue and of stability in moral character. In such a system, one 
great element, and one of the greatest, must be the study of vocal 
music. 

It is so in three general points of view: 

First. By the refining tendency of musical study itself. It 
has been the testimony of all ages, and of the greatest philoso- 
phers, that the study of music does refine and ennoble, It softens 
and controls. Plato says, “ Pure and simple music, is the sister of 
bodily exercise; as exercise imparts health to the body, so music 
imparts self-government to the soul.’”? Luther observes, “ The 
youth must always be accustomed to this art; for it makes men 
kind and virtuous.” 

The nature of the study, when properly conducted upon the 
beautiful system of Nageli and Pfeiffer,‘a system of most beauti- 
ful inductive analysis, renders this effect sure. It teaches obedi- 
ence, and habits of order and discipline. Without discipline as 
rigid as the military drill, no class can become proficient in music. 
They must all concentrate thought and action into simultaneous 
obedience to the word of command of their instructer. And if 
they do not, they cannot advance a step. Now in this land of re- 
publicanism, we are in ‘no danger of too much subordination, or 
rigid discipline, either in school or out. It might possibly be 
highly beneficial, if the reins could be drawn upon us a little 
tighter. Certainly they ought upon the young, whose greatest 
danger is, that untrammelled freedom will become unbridled 
licentiousness. 

William C. Woodbridge, editor of the “Annals of Education,” 
who spent some time in Germany, making researches upon educa- 
tional topics, observes, “ The study of music, from its very nature, 
cultivates habits of order, obedience, and union. On these ac- 
counts, vocal music has no small degree of influence on school dis- 
cipline. We weré struck with the superior order and kindlier 
aspect of the German schools in comparison with our own; and 
ascribed it not a little to the cultivation of music among them.”’ 

Second. In the second place, vocal music must be an element 
of the system of moral education, because it affords to the teacher 
the best means of not only governing his pupils, but also of attach- 
ing them to himself. To teach properly, requires in the teacher, 
not only the perfections he would communicate, so that he him- 
self may be to the eye of his pupils a living and even present 
model of his teachings,—but it requires talents of winning affec- 
tion, engaging confidence, and, in a word, power of fascinating 
the whole being of his pupils. What a glorious career is that of 
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the teacher! If there be any career, requiring, for success in 
the race, the most varied and the most exalted of human endow- 
ments, it is this! The teacher must be the friend of his pupils, 
not by descending, but by raising them; not by causing his ideas 
to dwindle to the level of theirs, but by gradually raising theirs 
to the level of hisown. He must govern the heart, touching the 
cords of feeling within the breasts of his pupils, causing them to 
vibrate in unison with his own. He must divine what is within 
them, constituting between his mind and theirs, a tie of sympathy 
stronger than all ties except of blood. Let us enter our common 
schools, and ask, how shall what we see there be so raised, so 
ennobled, as to correspond with this description; shall we be told 
that this is a description of fancy, and cannot be realized? We 
reply, it is a description of sound sense, and has been already real- 
ized. Nay more, one of the principal means of realizing it, is 
already in the possession, and successful employment of every 
German teacher, and is within the reach of Every AMERICAN 
TEACHER. s 

What can so charm the young as music? What is there, that 
all children every where love so passionately? feel such noble 
ardor in acquiring? engage in with more unwearied perseverance 
and more rapid progress? What that gives more to one individ- 
ual, of a power over the entire being and sympathies of many 
young hearts, almost magical? 

3. Finally, by means of the words attached, to our juvenile 
songs, which are always imprinted ineffaceably upor the memory, 
(and we all know how tenacious is memory of its earliest impres- 
sions), a direct appeal can be made to every one of the nobler feel- 
ings of the soul ;—an appeal that, while it is powerful, is yet to the 
child delightful. And this in morals, :as in all other subjects, is 
the grand desideratum—* Utile miscere cum dulci;’’ to strew the 
path of duty with flowers. You can speak of every object of 
beauty or sublimity in nature, clothing them in the charms of 
rhythmic verse; thus appealing to the sentiment of poetry, which 
is an element in the constitution of every human being. You can 
speak of all subjects, illustrating the wisdom and love of an Al- 
mighty Father; calling forth reverence and love for the Supreme, 
and teaching to the young soul, communion. with the Spirit that 
pervades all His works. You can awaken benevolence to deeds 
of kindness and sympathy. You can inspire hope; excite cheerful 
mirth, and enkindle affectionate desires. You can cause the tear 
of contrition to glisten in the eye of the offender; suppressing 
angry impatience; curbing the fiery and vindictive spirit. 'Through- 
out the wide scope of juvenile emotion, which. has heretofore 
flowed a stream dark and turbid, amid rocks and shoals, a troubled 
tide,—music will be found like oil upon the wave; and the teacher 
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ever be constrained to thank the wise Author of mind, for an in- 
strumentality so sweetly efficacious. 

This power of music is beautifully illustrated in the following 
anecdote, narrated by Wilderspin, of an occurrence while he was 
organising a school in Workington, Cumberland. 

“A boy five and a half years old, a complete ruffian for his age, 
beat and otherwise abused several other children. In addition to 
this, he would not do as he was told by me; and it. became there- 
fore necessary to conquer him at onee. Without, however, pro- 
ceeding to harsher measures, I insisted upon his doing what was 
required; but he lay down on the floor, and refused to rise. And 
when I said, ‘You may lie down,” he instantly rose; acted with 
the greatest violence; bit my thumb, and actually fetched blood 
from my legs, with his heavy wooden clogs.. Having then secured 
him upon the floor, so as to prevent his moving, I watched his 
countenance with patience and care. As his yiolent feelings were 
softened, I diminished the pressure; and at length had the pleasure 
of observing him lie still, and make no attempt to move. The 
utmost caution now was required; for had I risen up, no doubt he 
would have done so too, I therefore gradually withdrew my hand, 
but kept my eye upon him, until I rose-up and stood by his side. 
As his face still wore a frown, I told the children, after a few ob- 
servations, that we would see if music would soften him. We 
then sang a little hymn. At the close of the first verse, his coun- 
tenance was changed; and at the close of the whole, he shed tears. 
Now was the time to. approach him with affection. I took him 
by the hand, and said to him, very mildly, “ Now little boy, you 
know that I am stronger than you; go and sit down, and always 
remember, and do a8 you are bid.’ Fora time his eye followed 
me, evidently from fear. Afterwards, obedience became habitual, 
and he occasioned us no further trouble.”’ 

Could this victory, this first decisive conquest, have been gained 
without the singing of the ‘ ditt/e hymn?’ This illustrates music’s 
power to'soiten and subdue evil. 

A passage of Vehrli’s journal of his school at Hofwy! in Swit- 
zerland, gives a striking exemplification of its religious and its 
poetic influence. 

“ The last autumn, I was walking with my children (his pupils) 
by moon-light. ‘ How beautiful the moon rises, and shines so red 
over the lake!” said one of them. Another instantly began sing- 
ing the hymn, 

“In still and cheerful glory 
He rises mild before us.” 


And all joined in the chorus. The last summer, at the approach 
of a storm, they often sung a hymn, commencing 


“God thunders, but I nothing fear.” 
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They selected as appropriate to the marked divisions of time, the 
hymn which begins, 


“The days which Heaven, allows us here, 
How swiftly do they fly.” 


And sung it frequently at the close of the week.” 

The visitor at Hofwyl may often hear them sing, in going or 
returning from their labors, especially at the unseasonable hours 
sometimes necessary for securing the harvest in that variable cli- 
mate, and thus cheering their toils, and elevating their thoughts 
and feelings above the little inconveniences and hardships they 
endured. The greater part of them know by heart, a hundred 
religious and popular hymns. Vehrli observed, that he uniformly 
found, that in proportion as vocal music was improved, a kind and 
devotional spirit was promoted among his pupils. 

Similar testimony of the moral power of music upon the young, 
was given to Professor Stowe during his tour in Prussia. And he 
was assured by educators of the highest eminence, that they could 
not do without it; and that our school system-could never be 
perfected, while this remained excluded. 

William C, Woodbridge gives accounts of the effects of the in- 
troduction of music into the Canton de Vaud, and also into a vil- 
lage of German Switzerland. The effect upon the entire moral 
character of the people was immediate and striking. They relin- 
quished drinking, riot and debauchery, and all disreputable amuse- 
ments, to join in musical recreation. And villages before noted 
for nothing but ill, became distinguished for sobriety, order and 
purity. ; 

Indeed no candid examiner can, we are persuaded, investigate 
this question, either theoretically or by appeal to facts, without 
arriving with us at the conclusion, that Vocal Music is an indis- 
pensable part of Moral Education. 

Since then, in the three departments of education, the effects of 
this study have been shown to be decidedly beneficial, need we 
ask if its universal introduction be expedient? -May we not say 
it IS NECESSARY? 

The third general division of this subject, respects the means of 
its introduction. The question is—granting it possible in the 
nature of man, and granting it highly desirable—what are the 
present circumstances favorable, or otherwise, to its actual intro- 

“duction? It is obvious that this is not alocal question. Nor 
should the change in contemplation be a limited one. We discuss 
this question as one that, in its ultimate bearings, must be national. 
Shall music be recognised as an incorporate part of the educational 
systems of our country, as it is in Germany? Shall we, shall the 

teachers and friends of education in this nation, conceive the ex- 
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tensive design, realize its necessity, and, though with a small be- 
ginning, yet with tireless zeal, urge it on toa final consummation? 
The actual. production of such a change, is a work of no small 
moment. Consider the condition and number of common schools 
in our country; their diversity; their individuality of existence; 
their want of union under any thing like a comprehensive and 
well digested general plan. Consider the deficiency on the part 
of teachers of the requisite musical qualifications. How few 
understand any thing of the elementary principles of the study. 
How little too are they as yet bound together by similarity of 
views and purposes respecting the general economy of education 
on the great scale. Consider the lack even of professional musical 
teachers well qualified for efficient popular instruction—the lack 
of popular elementary works required for the proper instruction 
of schools. And finally, the sad deficiency in most parts of our 
land of that really good musical performance, so indispensable to 
the formation of the taste and the excitement of the enthusiasm of 
the people. Reflect upon these things, and let us see if that 
change which we contemplate, which is requisite to make vocal 
musi¢e a part of the regular instruction in every school, be nota 
momentous change? a change requiring expense, persevering 
labor, and high talent. We see at least what must be done. 

First.—The popular mind must be ready to feel the desirable- 
ness of such a change, and to realize its practicability. This is 
apparent from the nature of our country, and from the analogy of 
all great changes in a free people. The discussion of principles 
through the press, the collision of minds, the fermentation of 
thought, the whole mass of intelligent people can alone produce 
great changes here. They must be progressive also. A Prussian 
monarch may command with despotic sway his subjects who live 
but to passive obedience, and at-his word institutions are founded, 
and systems spring into full being. But does not the analogy of 
things impel us to exclaim, of such operations,—how frail their 
tenure, how infirm their promise of mature continuance to pos- 
terity, compared with the immutability of systems wrought out 
by the concentrated thought of millions of freemen. The former 
is the sudden, bursting flame of the beacon-fire at night—glorious 
in surrounding darkness.. The latter is the dawn, commencing in 
twilight, imperceptible in advance, yet growing brighter and 
brighter to that meridian splendor, in whose illumination the pale 
ray of the beacon-light dies. 

That it is practicable to produce this effect upon the mind of the 
people, let no one doubt. True, as yet we are not a musical people 
—we have not a refined national taste—we have no national music. 
And why? Because we are too young. Because the subject has 
been misunderstood—perverted by those who did understand, and 
those who pretended without understanding—and neglected by alk 
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beside. But if our mature attainments in music correspond with 
the promise of our incipient effort, where effort has grauy, we 
bid fair to stand among the proudest of the musieal climes of the 
earth Is there a class more alive to music, more fascinated, 
swayed by it, than the American common people? None! Only 
provide the requisite elementary books—the requisite opportuni- 
ties of popular training, and diffuse far and wide the welcome 
conviction that all may learn, and the career of this great change 
will be deep and resistless as the ocean-tide, 

The enthusiasm of the people has commenced to be excited, and 
the signs of the times are of a movement and an increase. And 
foreign travellers, in their superficial sagacity, may talk of Ameri- 
can coldness, any one that has a deep insight into the American 
character, knows that there is. not a nation under heaven capable 
of a deeper.and more resistless sway of enthusiasm; and there is 
not a subject on earth more effectually qualified to inflame that 
enthusiasm, 

‘ In the second place, as one great means of affecting the publie 
mind, teachers of common schools must be qualified to give the 
requisite musical instruction, both those who.are now on the 
stage, and those who are in process of preparation for the profes- 
sion. Let teachers examine the subject fairly, and be convinced 
of their ability to qualify themselves. And here we remark, that 
in the commencement of such an extensive work, a very low 
standard of qualification, provided it be exact and scientific so far 
as'it goes, may be highly beneficial. Ifthe authors of every great 
scheme of improvement were to wait for perfection of means, 
nothing would ever be done in this world. We must begin with 
such means as we have, and persevere, gradually removing imper- 
fections and substituting better-means. It can be demonstrated 
that.any teacher who is really skilful and worthy his profession, 
can, by attending the lectures of sa scientific instructer for a short 
time, where access to such lectures can always be had, or by his 
own private study when it cannot, prepare himself to instruct a 
class thoroughly in the elementary principles of rrmE, TUNE and 
ForcE. And this is laying a sure foundation for ultimate progress. 
Classes of teachers from various parts of Massachusetts and other 
New England States have been formed to attend the lectures of 
the professors in the Boston Academy of Music, with the most 
satisfactory result. ‘Twenty-three gentlemen thus instructed, have 
gone into various parts of the United States, and introduced music 
with success. And. we have letters from some of them as far dis- 
tant as South Carohina and other parts, stating their success. In 
this city (Cincinnati) also, we are aware of’ two teachers of public 
schools, who have been successful in introducing the study into 
their schools, with gratifying results, merely by having attended 
two courses of lessons of the Eclectic Academy, and by studying 
to keep in advance of their pupils. 
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The difficulty in respect to the qualifications of teachers would 
undoubtedly be great at first. Indeed it is beginning to be more 
and more felt, which may be hailed as an auspicious omen. But it 
is greatest at first; and each succeeding year, as the education of 
teachers and the formation of teachers’ seminaries advance, the 
difficulty will decrease. And ultimately, there will not be the 
slightest reason why here, as in Prussia, every teacher should not 
be expected, as a part of his profession, to teach both vocal and 
instrumental music. Let it be, then, the known opinion of this 
College, and of similar bodies through the land; let it be the con- 
stant voice of the public journals of education in our land, that the 
teacher must be qualified to give musical instruction; and the work 
will be done. Such universal demand is omnipotent to secure the 
effect. 

Finally, let men of professional talent be encouraged by the 
educators of this country, to cast themselves hand and heart into 
the grand workof education. Let them be considered not as too 
often heretofore, mere drones in society, or at best qualified to 
afford refined gratification to a listless publie, greedy of amuse- 
ment; and hence too often thrown out of the high sphere their 
talents might command as teachers, into one of chilled disappoint- 
ment and dissipation:—but let them, as powerful auxiliaries, be 
incorporated, —merged in the entire system of educational influ- 
ence now so widely beginning to move. Let elementary works of 
instruction be called for, adapted not only to the capacity of the 
teacher, such as the Boston Academic Manual,—but others still 
more simple for the use of the pupil;—a specimen of which spe- 
cies of work is yet to be seen. Let these and similar measures 
be adopted; and if ever the period arrive, when in any way, either 
by national or by state legislation, or by public convention, a 
system of universal education can be framed, which as a second 
constitution shall embrace our whole land, to guard and rear its 
destinies to good; then let us be assured that Music—Drvine 
Music, will stand high, very high, in the scale of importance in 
that system. 

That some such system must inevitably be formed, is apparent 
to any who observe the signs of the times, and the tendency of 
the great educational movements of the day. The genius of uni- 
versal education is abroad, awakening the attention of the world to 
concentrate upon the most magnificent of all subjects, the perfect- 
ing of man. And millions of minds will think, and concentrate, 
and plan. And results will ensue, of which, not this country, but 
the whole world will be the arena. 

The dawning of that day will be joyful for this mighty nation; 
—mighty in power of territory and wealth; in power of intellect; 
and above all, mighty in power of tremendous enthusiasm of 
emotion; passion either for evil or for good. Where a nation is 
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free, where it can act and think for itself,—then the power of 
emotion, the ocean tide of passion must flow deep and strong. 

Sach a system of education as we contemplate,—where religion 
shall bear sway over an enlightened intellect, and a heart of 
boundless passion; and where the whole character of the being 
shall be refined, elevated, and ennobled by a national music,—such 
a system will hold any nation. It will be an anchor to keep her 
to her moorings through the fiercest storm. Secure in herself 
from internal contention; secure in the might of a national intelli- 
gence, and purity, and union,—though the waves of the commo- 
tions of other nations may break on our iron-bound shore, and 
hurl their spray to heaven; and the deep mutterings of the convul- 
sions of earth’s ancient dynasties, uptorn from their old founda- 
dations, be heard across the Atlantic;—yet serene in her own 
impregnable strength, she shall calmly regard these changes un- 
moved,—to await her destiny in high reliance upon Him who 
laid the foundations, and reared the superstructure of her pros- 
perity;—and with the voice of millions, solemnly swell the har- 
mony of our national song to Him. 


‘“* Our Father, God—to thee, 
Author of Liberty, 

To Thee we sing. 

Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light. 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God our King.” 

















